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S For the Register and Observer. 
CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION. 

Messrs. Editors,—! have noticed with 
pleasure of late frequent friendly allusions 
to the ‘ Christians’ and am desirow’, as I 
doubt not others of your readers are also, 
to hear more concermng them. I have 
had an oppottinity of becoming personally 
acquainted with some of their ministers, 
and also of reading some of their publica- 
tions, and have been highly gratified to 
observe the -excellent. spirit which they 
manifested, and the vigorous and manly 
tone of their writings. There are many 
active and free spirits .among them, who 
have, with but little assistance excepting 
their own iaherent good sense, and the ac- | 
tion of their own minds, thrown off many | 
of those corruptions of Christianity, which | 
we believe to be so injurious to its success: | 





They are substantially with | 


$s. 
ful progress | 


us upon the most important points ef ou 
faith, and all that is wanted to bring thew | 
st ll nearer to what we regard as the stand- | 
ard of truth, is a better opportunity fo: 
siudy and investigation. They them- 
s:‘ives are not insen-i»le of the disadvanta 
ges under which they labor in this respect. | 
On the contrary they are with their usua 
ardor, turning their attention to this defec 


in their system, and I doubt not that + 


remedy will soon be applied. In confirma. | 
tin of this statement, | insert the followin: 
extract from the * Christian Herald’ pub | 


lished at Exeter, N. H. | 


‘ The qnestion is, are we right as a de 
nomination in the general course we at | 
pursuing? Are we right that we have n | 
efficient domestic missions amongst us | 
Are we right that we have no foreign mis- | 
sions established among us? Are we right | 
that we have not a single College or Uni-} 
versi'y under our patronage? Are we 
right that there is so little anxiety felt to} 
furnish ample funds to sustain literary in- | 
stitutions among us? Are we right tha | 


the ministers do not urge upon their con- 


gregations the importance of liberality in. | 
these things? Are we right while ever) 
Chirch seems to suppose they have no 


gs to do beyond sustaining the cause 


mong themselves? And finally, are we 
not as a denomination entirely wrong in ali 


these things? These habits have been| 


with us from the beginning, and they have 
almo-t been regarded as part and parcel 
But these 


and always have -been a curse to the 


habits are, 


with our religion. 
Christian Connection. I say they are a 
curse to us, and to foster and encourag: 
thern, would eventually overthrow and ruin 
the whole Connection.’ 


This is not a solitary instance of the ex- 





pression of such sentiments, but is taken 
from one communication among many of « | 
similar character \w be found not only in| 
this paper but also in the ‘ Christian Palla-| 
dium’ another of their papers published at 


Union Mills, N. Y¥. 


My design in these remarks is to awak- 





en a deeper sympathy between your read- 
ers, and this large and respectable class of 
Christians. I believe this to be an object 
much to be desired, and could it be accom- 
plished so far a~ to induce a union among | 
them for the support of public worship | 
in some of our thinly settled districts, 1) 
would be a mutual benefit and relief to th- | 


parties concerned. 





one . | 

[his would be especially true in regare } 
to some parts ol the west, where there are 
of 


tions, neither of which are able separated, | 


' 
siail numbers cf each the denomina- | 


to sustain public worship, but waitedly they 


war 
ong, 
G mg 


would find no trouble in so 


In order to further the object I have i: } 
view, Lsend you a few extracts from an 


found in the * Palladium | 


aiticle ‘on man’ | 


mentioned above, hoping that you will sec 
ond my efforts by giving in future occa 
si nally others fromm the same source. | 
know not whether these papers (the Her- | 
ald aud Pallaciam) are numbered amongs' | 
your exchanges, but if not, | am sure that 
you would fiud them worthy of a place in 
your list. 


On Man. 


BY ELDER E. G. HOLLAND. 


‘I will now state a few reasons, why, | 
think that true, ennobling views of human 
nature are of the highest moral conse- 
quence.—Right sentiments on this subject, 
thoroughly established in the heart of, so- 


| vives them discontent and uneasiness, but 


| of it.—But whence does sin derive its awtul 


eelings, and deeds. 
| very one, who undertakes to account for 


blest and brightest manifestations of mind 
the world has ever seen, are but extraordi- 
nary developements of their own nature, 
and under such a faith, they must feel that 
the germs of the most admired greatness 
are within themselves. On the contrary, 
if our nature be so worthless and corrupt, 
who can feel « strong “interest in its im- 
provement? Who wishes to spend his days 
in the tillage of the mest rocky soil, when 
the idea haunts him at every step, that the 
soil is so poor that it never can produce? 
Feeble efforts are the natural fruit of a 
feeble faith.’ 

‘The sins of the world, numberless and 
appaling as they are, | have said attest the 
superiority and excellence of man’s nature. 
For every transgression is in opposition to 
his own consciousness of what is true and 
good. Otherwise there is no conscience of 
sin, no rebuke, ne remorse. * There is no 
peace to the wicked—-like the troubled sea | 
they cannot rest.’ And why? Not that} 
yod descends in miraculous powers and 


sin, which is the desorder and disease of the 
wicked, has so deranged the true and zxat- 





ural state of the soul, that it cannot rest— | 
the conscience, the mor:| sense, is so strong | 
‘n human nature, that it will not allow | 
hem peace. Sin is awful, and net a word 
vould I say to make any one think lightly 


ind dreadfulcharacter? Not from the mi-} 
iy words that have been uttered aginst it,— | 
rely, but from the éajury. and the destruc- | 
jon, it gives to the noblest work of God. 
Sin is the ruin of Godl’s noblest work, the | 
lestroyer.of his own image. No man | 
veeps when he sees a rotten, worthless 
ibric tumbling to the ground. It is the 
soil» work which he dreads to see fall into | 
ruin. And is there nat occasion for weep-_ 
ng, When man, sins find «casts away his | 
oul?’ ¥* * x.” 
‘If Man’s nature is totally d-praved, how 
sappens it, that in his nature, there are ex- 
ellent mora/ ideas? How happens it, that 
right ideas of justice, righteousness, love, 
ind holiness are found in the human mind? 


| To me, the possession of such ideas, their | 


ery existence i+ a strange fact, if our com- 
non nature is oulycapible of evil thouvhis, 
And so it must be to 
hem, ina rational manner, inas much as 
hey are proofs, invincible evidences that 
nman, there is a rich moral nature, how- 
‘ver neglected, and uncultivated its condi-: 


tion may be. 


The glorious attributes of God, which | 
furnish th: lofties: and most purifying ideas, | 
{which mind is capable, are to some ex-| 
teut uiderstood und realized by men. By 
this | mean, that the soul, the higher na- 
cure of man, whatever it may be, is capable 


| of realizing the greatest moral ideas, the 


nost sanctifying spiriiual views. But how 
nas man this capacity? There is no other 
being, there is no other nature on earth, 
that can trace the attributes of God, and 
realize the sentiments of holiness, righte- 
ogusness and divine love. I care not what! 
assistance is rendered, unless a being can, 
by his own nature feel conscivus of the 
moral verities laid before him, he can*know | 
uothing of them.’ * * * | 
‘Does the outward universe bear the | 
naiks, the evidences that it was designed 
vy the Great Creator, as the home and | 
school of a being totally depraved ? When 
chi. world was formed, it was chiefly de- 
signed as the hore and dwelling place of ; 
nan, its rightful lord and proprietor. And 
it his creation there was a fine conneXion | 
vetween lis condition and charaeter, his 
aature, which was in the image of God. | 
Both were made to correspond. And to 
-uppose that no connexion cor fitness exists | 
between man and that natural condition 
urnisbed by the Almighty is to overluok a 
primary principle of true wisdom. What 
then, does this wide werld with its conu- 
orests, muuntains, 


ieuls, rivers, is] wids, 


| vales, fields, and oceans declare on this 


sunject? Why was such a vast system, | 
sv full of ordet; beauty, and utility spread 
mit before us? And all this syste.u, ts 
shone upon by a glorivus orb of light, the 
sun. in the mids of such a system, God 
aus placed man, as the only mimisier and 
iuterpreter of his works. No douot, tuat 
che cntet design of such an arrangement ts 
.o make superior aud uselul impressions on | 
he urind of man, at least they are capable | 
f such aieffect. Without order, reason 
‘ould sever grow, without a universe ol ' 
ower, “energy of mind and character 
vould be wanting. The moral iwpression, 
which nian may, if he will, derive from | 


\this source, render all nature a spiritual 


uinistry. 
But on the hypothesis, that man hy na-| 
ture, is totally depraved, 1 would siavere-' 
'V ing lire, Where is the connexion velween 
such a being, and the universe in which he 
is placed? Where is the correspondence? | 
—Remember man, is not placed here as | 
an inferior animal, but as one * having do- 
minion over the works of His hands.’ If 
montruiy is by his ra nature, what a| 
cruel theology has made him, this world to | 
correspond with him, shold be a rayless | 
dungeon, a starless, sunless, gloomy, and j 
totally horrible place. Meti have general y | 
<upposed that there is a striking resem- | 
blance between the natural and moral 
world, but I imagine it would be impossi- 





ciety, | have great reason to think, - would 
most powerfully change its principles and 
conduct for the better. 


sense of his native inherent dignity as a) 
human being. A glance, will show, that) 
the most degrading views of our common 
nature, lie at the bottom of the grossest in- 
fidelity, oppression, and crime. 

But the improvement of mind. is imme- 
diately and powerfully affected by the view 
we entertain of mah. Man never will take 
his proper stand as an intellectual being, in 
the universe of God, until he so far ‘knows 
himselt,’ as to obtain the strongest faith in 
his capacity for truth afd for progress,— 


Thousands who slumber in ignorance and | 


idleness this hour. would awake to newnes: 
of life, in the culttire of their minds, were 
they only inspired with a due degree of 
faith in the progressive nature of the. neg- 
lected, abused and enslaved mind within 


And [am satisfied | 
that oppression, immorality and irreligion | 
will never die, till man awakes to a just} 


ble to ascertair a plain adaptation between 
| man, as the system I oppose makes him, 
and the outward visible creation, for none 
exists. It follows that man is not what} 
the popular theology has made him, or that! 
God has failed to make the least adapta- 
tion between man, and the universe, in 
which he is placed. Which conclusion is 
to be preferred? I rieed not ask. 


I hardly know where to stop in making 
my selections, and were it not for the 
length of the piece I should sew] you the 
whole, as I think that it would well repay 


«had prevailed. 





an attentive perusal. s. 





THE EARTHLY OPPORTUNITY FOR FAITH. 


In order to make it perfectly plain to all 
future ages, that the opportunity for faith 
is along the path of our earthly necessities, 
we have the ens»mple of the wilderness. 
When God would institute an extraordina- 





them Let this strong faith arise in the 


ry school, at once a specimen to all times, 


——e eee 


i 


separate his pupils from earthly necessitie= 
and anxieties, from earthly abundance and 
enjoyment? Did he command forgetful- 
ness of earth, that he might cherish the de- 
sire and hope of heaven? Rather. did he 
not order that special school of faith, 
amidst circumstances which quickened and 
increased the pain of necessity, and_the 
joy of abundance? Did he not give the 
occasion and the opportunity for faith in 
the barren desert, and over the flinty rock, 
where neither food nor driuk nor raiment 
could be obtained for forty years, by any 
toil or device of man? Did he not cherish 
faith by abundant supplies to mere natural 
necessities, by water from the rock, by 
manna from the skies, and by raiment ever 
new from year to year? ‘ Thou shalt re- 
member,’ says Moses, in the review, * all 
the way which the Lord thy God led thee, 
these forty years in the. wiklerness, to 

humble thee, to prove thee, fo know what 
was in thy heart, whether thou woulds: 

keep his commandments or no. And he | 
humbled thee and suffered thee to hunge-, | 
and fed thee with jnanna, which thou | 
knewest not, neither did thy fathers know. | 





that he might make thee to know, that man | 
doth not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God, doth man live.’ 

The New Testament, no doubt, brings 
eternal things more gloriously before the 
mind; but by no means with the design o! 
changing the ancient opportunity of faith 
Indeed it has seemed to me that the Old 
Testarne at exaenples are made over of ex 
press design in our Lord’s commendation 
of Nuthantel, at the very opewing of the | 
Christian dispensation ; * Behold an Israel. | 
ite indeed, in whom there is no guile.’ } 
know it might have been, that Nathanae! 
was abstracted from earth even to the third 
heavens, when he was under the fig-tree 
but the name of victory, which his grea: 
ancestor gained in connection with an 
earthly conflict, an! the reference to Jacob’ 
still earlier vision at Bethel, renderit mor. 
just to suppose that he must have heen 
occupied intensely with the necessities and 
fears of the present life; with some ques 
tion of guidance along hix earthly path ; 
perhaps of fuod to eat, and raiment to pu! 
on, and of dangers to be escaped; and 
that he had calmly trusted, like Jacob, in 
sight of ascending artd descending angels , 
and, as a prince, had power with God and 
The iike may be said ot 
the Apostle’s sublime appeal in the 12th 
Heb. ; in view of that * cloud of witnesses, 
who sought a heavenly country by faith, | 
amidst the necessities aud conflicts of time; | 
and who are eurvlled in testimony, that | 
faith ou earth, is the ‘ substance of things | 
heped for, and the evidence of things no: | 
seen.’ Sach, two, is the testimony of the | 

} 
i 
| 





i 





New Testament witnesses the:nselvesx 
Taey gained their victories, also, amids: | 
the tuiags of time. Take for instance, Si. 
Paul. It wes not in the seclusion of the 
cave or the cloister, or in indifference and 
forgetfulness to all earthly things, bu 
amiist the commouest necessities, that he | 
said; *l know both how to be abased anu! 
how to abound. Everywhere and in al, 
things, | am instructed both to be full anu 
to be huagry, both to abound and to suffe: | 
need. I cau do all things through Chris: | 
strengthening me.’ It was not in moran | 
contemnptatioa, but amidst the anguish of a) 
thorn in the flesh, that he received the | 
blessed assurance,‘ My grace is sufficien | 
for thee; my strength is made perfec: | 
in weakness,’ and that he said; ‘There: | 

| 

i 

| 


fure I take pleasure in infirmisies, in re 
proaches, ia necessities, in persecutious, 
in disiresses for Christ's sake ; for waen 1 
am weak, then am I strong.’ 

But the most affecting, the most over- 
coming proof that the occassions of earti: 
are designed as the opporwunity for faith, 
is juraisucd by the earthly histury of ou 
Lord ;—1 tneme, | fear to injure by my 
wwuch. Sirange that the stoicisin of th 
pagiu world snould still have place, where 
the earthly history of Jesus is known: 
Strange that earthly necessities should be 
rated uiinportaat, and all deep interest i 
then regirded as unciiristian, when- ou 
Redeemer became fitted for his office by 
his imirmities, that he might be toucned 
by the feeling of our own; when his sul- 
ferings and anxieties and reliefs, along tne 
co nimon pith of tite, were designed to pre- 
pare vue bolder coming tu the throne o, 
grace! Siranze that holiness should be 
measured by indiflerence to earthly good. | 
and faith required to pass beyond it and 
fasten only va the things eternal, when the 
Siniess has left us an example of weari- 
ness longing for rest, of hunger for food, 
of tuirst tor drink, and of the traveller foi 
the evening hospitality: when He dreaded 
the cup which was viven him to drink, 
anu prayed if it were possible that it migh 
pass from him. And stranger still, that 
every necessity, and suffering, and anxiety. 
should not be welcomed ax the opportunity 
‘of coming unto God,’ through the great 
Intercessor ;—when we know that, ‘ passed 
into the heavens,’* he is touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ;? and Considers 
as Ais own, the hunger, and the thirst and 
the loneliness, and the nakedness, and the 
sickness of every sou! of man that trusteth 
in him? so tenderly, so distinctly, so per- 
sonally, that when he shall sum up the 
history of earth, he shall be able to say to 
the instruments of relief: ‘1 was hungry 
and ye gave mg meat: [ was thirsty and 
ye yave me drink: I was a stranger and 
ye took me in: I was naked and ye clothed 
me: I was sick and in prison and ye visit-| 
el me !'—Samuel Nott, Jr. 





HOPE. 


True hope is based on energy of charac- 
ter. A strong mind always hopes, and has 
always cause to hope, because it knows 
the mutability of human affairs, and how 
slight a circumstance may change the 
whole course of events. Such a spirit, too, 
rests upon itself; it is not confined to par- 
tial views, or to one particular object. 
And if at last all should be lost, it has 
saved itself,—its own integrity and worth. 

Hope awakens courage, while despon- 
dency is the last of all evils; it is the 
abandonment of gond,—the giving up of 
the battle of life with dead nothingness. 





ltions of life need not be devoid of the ex 


jerns all your actions, show that even tn 


‘tet the bright cheerfulness with which you 


| of Protestants in Brasil. 


/ nan Catholic, but all others are permitted 


/aim to the stake, nor confiscate his proper- 


To seek to govern men by their fears 
ind their wants is an unworthy purpose ; 
the desire to rule by means of cowardice 
is itself cowardice. Love inspires courage 
ind hope, and thus is doubly the giver and 
the preserver of I’fe. 

Whatever teaches us boldly to combat 
the manifo d doubts and assaults of life. 
enables us to win the crown of victor 
Special care ought therefore to be taken in 
education to teach what true coura.e is,— 
as well in social and domestic, as in public 
iffairs,—and by what means it may bes: 
be sustained.—Mrs. Austin German Prose 
Writer. 


RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION, 


Many among you may thivk it inexpedi- 
ent to speak frequently, or indeed ever, 
except on occasions of great solemnity, ol 
religio.:,—and to this | shat] not atteimpt to 
reply. But the world cannot forbid you to 
manifest the spirit of religion in a# holy 
life. You may therefore show forth its 
essence in every act and deed ; even the 
most ordinary and trivial affairs and rela- 


pression of a pious heart. Let the deep 
and sacred feeling which inspires and gov- 


those trifles over which a profane mind 
passes with levity, the music of a lofty 
sentiment echoes .n your heart; let the 
najestic serenity with which you estimate 
-he great and the small, prove that you re- 
er every thing to the lhamutable,—that you 
perceive the Godhead alike in every thing; 
‘ncounter every proof of our transitory 
iature, reveal to all men that you live 
ibove time and above the werld; let your 
vasy and graceful self-denial prove how 
nany of the bonds of egotism you have al- 
ready broken ; and let the ever quick and 
pen spirit from which neither what i> 
rarest nor most ordinary escapes, show 
wih what unw:aried ardor you seek for 
very trace of the Godhead,—with what 
‘agerness you watch for its slightest mani- 
festation. If your whole life, and every 
novement of your outward and inward be | 
ing, is thus guided by religion, perhaps the | 
hearts of many will be touched by thi 
nute language, and will open to the recep- 
tion of that spirit which dwells within you 
— Ibid. 


—_— — = 


LETTERS FROM SOUTH AMERICA. NO. IX. 


Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 20, 1841. 


Toleration—Church of St. Francisco d: 
Paula—Commemoration of the Dead. 


One word in reference to the toleration 
The consututiv:, 
says ‘the religion of the State is the Ro- 


Chis permission,” however, is undersioou 
iv a very restricted sense. Every mau 
may become a Protestant when be chooses, 
ind the government will neither condemn 


y; but it will not allow him the publn 
‘xercise of his religion. Protestants are 
ot allowed to build churches or in any 
way to show publicly them diesent from 
he established religion. It is true there ts 
in Episcopal chureh here, but it was inade 
che subject of a treaty between the E..glisi: 
iad Beasilian governments, in which th 
jatter stipulated that the charch should 
save neither steeple, bell, nor organ, anu 
should in its outward appearance resemble 
i. dwelling-house. Within a few months, 
iowever, the Brasilian government ha: 
consented that an organ may be procured. 
ill other Protestants are obliged to holu 
heir meetings in private houses. 

ln my last I remarked that the Catholics 
f this country suppressed the second com- 
nand from their bvoks of devotion. They 
aave sometimes been accused also of sup- 
pressing it from their Bibles, but this is in- 
correct. Their Bibles are in this particu 
ar as perfect as ours; but as they are | 
wever read in the churches, and as no par: 
if their Latin Church service contains the 
‘ommandment / aad as, besides all this 
nost of the priests discourage the reading 
af the Bibie, and all of them deny the rigt | 
if the laity to interpret it for themselves, it 
8 easy w see that some master geniu- 
coi among the p-iests, who, like Calvin 
shall burst the chains which bind the peo- 
ple, 1s very much needed, 

lu order to give some idea of the arrange- 
nent of their churches, | will endeavor to 
iescribe that of St. Francisco de Paula.) 
Lhe saint to whom the church is dedicated 
was burn about the year 1400 in some part 
of Italy. The miracles which monkish 
iegends attribute to him during his life are ) 
vunberless and wonderful. Walking | 
through burning fiery furnaces, healing | 
decayed and broken limbs; changing water 
imo wine, raising the dead, &., were 
every day occurrences with hun, all oi 
which are daily recorded in the books oi 
the charch, and commented upon by th. 
rancisean priests as if they Were more to 
be valued than the word of God itsell. 
His church in this city is among the mos’ 
wealthy, and is celebrited not only for the 
miracles which they, at this day, attribute 
to the image, of its patron but for a kind ot 
protection St; Francisco renders to the 
vones of the dead which makes it a privi- 
lege to be buried in his church. On one 
side of the body of the church is a chapel 
used for the ceremonies of admitting a per- 
son to membership; 6n the other is a long 
gallery hung with the votive offerings of 
those who have experienced the saints 
miraculous aid. These are generally 
small pieces of board, upon which is writ- 
ten in distinct characters, a description of 
the miracle. To assist those who cannot 
read, a picture of the sick or wounded man 
is sometimes annexed. To all these Saint 
Francisco appeared descending from heav- 
en, borne upon acloud. Underneath each 
picture is written, ‘ Milagre que fez San 
Francisco de Paula.’ Miracle which St. 
Francisco de Paula performed. There are 
also legs, arms, heads, breasts, and other 
portions of the human body, representing 
all those disedses which ever attack these 
parts, with frightful accuracy. They are 
made of wax, and would, many of them, be 
excellent preparations for an Anatomical 
Muégeum. A large portrait of the Saint 
himself, represented as an old man with a 





| 
| 
j 














and upon his breast is the word * Caritas.’ 
Long halls attached to the church on each 
side of which are seen chambers for the 
sick, seem to justify this title.—From the 
gallery of votive offerings we pass to the 
vestry room of the priests. This is as 
large as a common country church, but 
Presents nothing remarkable. From hence 
we pass to a large garden surrounded on 
every side by portions of the building. 
Here the brethren of the church are buried. 
not in the ground as in vur country, but in 
places in the wall designed for that pur- 
pose. After the funeral ceremonies are 
over, the body is placed in a coarse box 
and covered with lime; it is then placed 
in the opening of the wall which is soon 
closed with brick and mortar. The body 
is suffered to he in this condition till the 
flesh has decayed, after which the bones 
*re taken out and placed in a sort of urn 
which is furnished with lock and key, the 
latter of which is sent to the family of the 
deceased. These urns are of all sizes and 
degrees of splendor, according to the wish- 
es and means of the friends of the deceas- 
ed. ‘hey are usually made of wood, bur 
sometumes of marhl+, and have an inscrip- 
tion differing but little from those found in 
our burying ground. They are carefully 
kept in some part of the church, and are 
brought out to the view of the public bu: 
once a year, when the friends of the de- 
ceased come to pay their respects to the 
mortal remains, and attend the maxs which 
is then offered for the repose of their souls 
This ceremony, which takes place on the 
second of November, is exceedingly solemn, 
and were not so much superstition mingled 
with it, might be appropriate. In future 
letters I hope to give an account of other 
religious ceremonies which are peculiar to 
Brasil. 


Yours, J. c. 


fHE DIFFERENCE, AND THE CONNEXION BE- 
TWEEN MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


In its healthiest and loftiest growth, as 
well as in its wiidest excrescences, religiou 
suvws uself as the germ of infinity in tn 
soul uf manu. Now if we follow up the 
various streams of human effort which, 
uader the name of religi nm, have alteruate- 
iy blessed or desulated the world, aud trace 
them to their hidden springs in human na- 
ture, Wit is it, for which the fanatic aban- 
duas ali sources of natural enjoyment anu 
sub.uits to arbitrary, self-imposed torments; 
aud for which the true Christian turus 
away trom the brightest and surest pros- 
pects of ambition? it is a longing alte: 
uappiness, waich outlives all the suifering> 
he may have to endure, and outgrows al 
the success he may meet with. Disap- 
poiatmeat only deepens, instead oi quench 
aig, Us inuate desire; while it grows is 
pruportioa to his successful attempts u 
geauly it. ‘This innate desire of ma:. afte. 
tue greatest happiness of which he is capi 
ole, is the element of all religion. 

‘Tue desire of happiness, however, upo 
which religion js groundeu. dues not ena 
abie us to distiag usa it from morality 
but, on the cuntrary, shows that both re- 
ou the same foundation. For the desir. 





of happiness we know to be the motive uv 
all bu:man action, the main spring of ant 
mal, moral, and intellectual lite. But tn 
ataiameot of man’s happiaess depends 1 
pirtoa himself, on his faculties, tae sts 
aod especially his moral etfurts—a.and i 
part on circumstances, or his condition. 
and on the good or ill success of his under- 
takings. Every momeat of his existence 
convinces him, that the use of his owi 
iaculties would not be sufficient to the 
attainment of happiness, unless natur., or 
the things around him over which he ha- 
no coutrol, were so organized and directed 
as to be adapted to his wants. He, indeed, 
commits the seed to the ground; but he 
knows that it will not yield the desired 
harvest, unless it be favored by raia and 
sunsaine from above, and the storm aod 
the hail be averted, by a power not his 
own. ‘Tne sane inay be said of every 
other pursuit of man; his life, his family, 
his industry, the culture of his mind, and 
formation of his character, every thing he 
has, wants, or hopes for, depends in a 
great part not on himself, but on another, 
a greater power, which has assigned him a 
piace in the universe, in which he cannot 
exist uiless supported by the same Al- 
migaty hand. Now this desire, that ail 
things should be so organized and directed 
as tu be conformed to the wants of man, is 
the foundation of all religion. Whether a 
person believe thit this providential +I rec- 
tion of human affairs is vested in a host of 
gods, or in the eternal law of nature, or in 
God,“whose guardian care controls the 
course of events in such a manner as to 
snable min, as a free agent, to form his 
own character, aid, consequently, be the 
author of his own happiness or misery,—or 
whether he beiieve that this providential 
ageacy is independent of all he can do, or 
that it can be secured by a virtuous life, or 
by prayers, or sacrifices, or by the charms 
of his priests ;—all these various beliefs 
are enly different forms of the same princi- 
ple. 

It is easy, from these considerations, to 
perceive the difference, as well as the inti- 
mate connexion, between religion and 
morality. ‘They both denote a direction of 
the mind toward a certain object, a good to 
be attained, a happiness to he secured. 
Morality we know to be a direction of the 
mifd toward that happiness which results 
from the consciousness of the most various 
and harmonious exercise of all our powers. 
Religion consists in the direction of the 
miad toward that happiness which results 
from the belief, that all things in the world 
are constituted and directed so as to admit 
of the most various and harmonious exer- 
cise of all his faculties. Now as we can- 
not exercise any one of our faculties, nor 
draw a breath, nor move a hand, nor feel, 
nor think, nor form a resolution, unless the 
world in which we live be so constituted 
or governed, as to admit and secure our 
existence and action, it is evident that the 
moral life of man, which consists in the 
ful’ exercise of his faculties, is without a 
foundation, unless the main supposition on 
which religion rests, be true. But though 


man actually possesses the faculties, in the! the sacrifice of the mass with those which 


-xercise of which sporality consisis, he 


feels bound to acknowledge the mora law,| instituted by our 
though these faculties should cease the; sion to a sacerdotal 


aext moment. Thus we find many 


among the Stoics, as well as among tie, of the clergy take that view 


ng to the simple commemorative rite 
Lord. As to the preten 
lotal character, it can siraty 
scarcely be denied that the great majority 
of their offi-e. 


Sadducees, insisting upon the strictest; Nothing is more common in books and in 
norality, though not believing in the im-/ discourse, than appealing to the example 
‘nortality of the soul, but supposing death of the Jewish priesthood in justification of 


. 4.4 ! Pst Said 
‘0 be the extinetion of moral as well as_ the Cristian. 
But. on the other hand, al- as it is religious, ha’s the samme foundation ; 


animal life. 


The claim to tithes, so ‘ar 


though true morality can exist without re- and the peculiar dress of the officiating 
ligion, true religion cannot exist without, clergy, which may be regarded as an imi- 


norality. For all true religion rests upon 


tation of the Jewish ephod, mast be taken 


the belief in a supreme direction of the| as expressing pretension to a sacerdotal 


course of evetits, which secures to man his! office. 


' 


moral existence, a state of happiness de- 
pendent on his conduct.-—Charles Follen. 





THE NECESSITY OF RELIGION. 
« 


We sometimes hear religion spoken of 
and still more often hear it treated, as if it 
were a useful thing indeed, bit of no es- 
sential importance—useful to the poor as 
the teacher of contentment. useful to the 
s rrowing, the bereaved, the tried, useful | 
as a prop of government and the enforcer 
of order and peace, bat not indispensable 
to the man himself. But this is a wretch- 
ed delusion. The importance of religion 
lies in this, that it contains the laws of the 
levelopement and perfection of man’s spir- 
itual nature—the laws of its health and 
hope and bliss now and forever—laws 
which can no more be neglected, than can 
those of his physical being, without spirit- 
ual disease, deformity and dezth. Reli- 
gious truth forms the soil, the air, the sky, 
in the midst of which the soul should 
grow. He who repels it from him, repels 
that which is the great supporter of the | 
-oul’s life. It is as if some stately tree on 
the banks of an inland stream (could we 
‘or a moment, adopting the symbolic lan- 
suage of Scripture, imagine it endowed 
with thought and the power of exeeuting 
its volitions) should repel and shut out 
from itself the influence of the elements in 
vhuse midst it grew and flourished. As 
it meditates under the summer sun, the 











gentle river rippling along by its roots, and 
feels its strength which bows not before 
any tempest, its heart is lifted up in pride ; 
and a voice from out its leaves whispers, 
‘T can stand alone. Tae far off sun is so 
listant from me that it can do me no good, 
it only withers up my lIsaves; the winds | 


Hence it is that this dress is worn 
in the reading of the Liturgy, but is laid 
aside when the clergyman, proceeding to 
the pulpit, only addresses to the people his 
own thought. Then, a professional dress 
is suffizieut; but whilst he claims to be 
the agent and means of communication 
between man and God, a peculiar robe 
marks the sacred function. \ It was for this 
reason that the Puritans shewed such ex- 
treme repugnance to the use of the sur- 
plice, and felt themselves obliged by con- 
science to resist it. They wore without 
scruple the black gown, because their do- 
ing so had no different meaning from a 
lawyer or a physician wearing a somewhat 
similar garment, and conveyed no preten- 
sion beyond that of belonging to a profes- 
sion which they esteemed useful and hon- 
orable ; but the surplice they considered 
as carrying with ita claim to # sacerdotal 
function, which those of the Reformers 
whom they followed denied to be a part of 
the Christian ministry. In later times, 
there have often arisen among Dissenters 
discussions as to the propriety of even 
wearing the gown; but the objections 
made have been such as may be made to 
continuing the custom at the bar. None 
who know anything of the subject have 
confounded this mere question as to the 
expediency of continuing a peculiar pro- 
fessional dress, with the grave objection 
made by their fathers to priestly robes. 
We must think, then, that the firm stand 
made by the church in favor of the sur- 
plice, supported as it is by the expressed 
epinions of many leading divines respect- 
ing the claims of the clergy, affords no 
small proof that, whatever may now be 
thought by its more liberal members, our 


| Established church really pretends to pos- 


sess a priesthood. Had it been known 
and settled that it did not d6 so and had 


listurb and break my branches; the river} the doctrines of Archbishop Wharely re- 


washes the soil away from my roots. 
want not the help of chilling dews and the 
not noon. Letme standalone!’ Suppose 
chit with the will, it has also the power, 
ind repels 


und shuts them out, until it stands as if it} , ; 
were enclosed in some sphere impenetrable | Conmsciences. However this may be, the 


o them. 
onger moves amidst its leaves, the dews 


ease to fall around it, and the roots reach! others, is most gratifying to us. ‘I 


|| specting its foundation and claims been set 


forth on proper authority, we feel sure that 
many good men who found themselves 
driven to what they accounted. the hard 


from itself all these elements, | necessity of dissent, might have remained 


in the church without distarbance to their 


The sun vanishes, the air no| declaration, though coming late and only 


from one high auhority, opposed by miny 
her> is 


mt but find no longer the fresh waters of | at length, we hope, an active liberal party 


ne river. 
vendent pride the elements are shut out,— 
vad while all around is green and flourish- | 
iz, its leave 


Fron this little spot of self-de-| in the church—the more useful and re- 


spectable because not compromising doc-' 
trinal views for the sake of adhering to on 


s wither, iis life perishes, and | Establishment, but uniting a sincere zea! 


t remains bare and blasted, a mouument of} for their own opinions with a general lib- 


So have men speculated about religion. | 
Its motives are far-off, some reaching in- 
» the abysses of eteruity—why should |, 
1eed what is so distant? Its action, hke 
1 tempest, has sometimes disturbed the 
deace of the world; it subjects me to self- | 


leath. | 

{ 

i 
{ 
' 
| 
| have no need of it. 


rial world is governed by laws, in the same 
legree as he rejects them, every virtue will | 
iry up, the affections will be perverted and | 
iwarfed, and the very capacity of a high 
‘xcellence wither away. 

Religion is not merely the supporter of 
law and public order, a thing of forms! 
vhich may or may not indifferently be | 
ieglected ; its object is not merely to teach | 
‘ontentment to the tried, and consoling 
1opes to the wretched; it is not merely a 
»yleasant subject for speculation to health, 
ind a ministering angel wreathing grace- 
ful folds like sunset clouds around the part- 
ing hour; but it is the foundation of excel- 
lence, and the very life of all progress to- 
wards perfection. And such have all, who 
have lovingly received it into their hearts 
and obeyed it in love, found it ;—found it, 
in the words of the Apostle, ‘ the power of 
God unto salvation.'—Month/y Miscellany. 





The last No. of the Christian Reformer 
ina Review of Archbishop Whately’s two 
Essays on the Kingdom of Christ delin- 
eated, has the following passage. 


The Archbishop contends that the An- 
glican church is not justly chargeable with 
the petnicious errors of giving authority to 
tradition and asserting the apostolic succes- 
sion of its clergy. He appeals to the Ar- 
ticles as alone decisive of such a question. 
We shall only observe, that if the church 
has not sanctioned them, eminent and in- 
fluential churchmen certainly have done 
so, with the general approbation and en- 
couragement of their own party, and so as 
often to caitse grievous injury to those who 
resisted their pretensions. . 

We are delighted to find the Archbishop 
insisting on the essential difference of func- 
tion between the Jewish priesthood and 
the Christian ministry, and declaring that 
his church hds neither altar, priest, nor 











sacrifice. Bat, thongh we have no doubt 
whateve- of his affirming what rught to be 
true of a Christian church, and are quite 
willing that he should persuade his breth- 
ren that henceforth it shall be so with them, 
we must declare that, eae a * 
spect to this particular church, W m- 
ne that ie is mistaken. The fathers 
of the English church, indeed. abolished 
altars, but Archbi-hop Laud restored them; 
and not only the name, but the particular 





part of the church in which they are order- 
ed to be placed, the peculiar reverence at- 





morality has no peeggels | for its continda 
tion, but in religion, and naturally leads to 


tached to them, and even the posture in 
which the communicants receive ihe sar 


| 


erality of sentiment, a moderation in their 
claims to authority, a respect for the rights 
of those who diff-r fron then, and a kind 
and courteous demeanor, which plage tem 
in most happy contrdst with the bigotry, 
superstition a:.d fanaticism of the times. 
To this party all those should hasten to 


lenial and unwelcome duties; and though, join themselves who, on the one hand, 
it may be good for the ignorant and weak, } would not see the worst evils of Popery 
Ican stand alone!’! revived in our National church, and, on 
But if in his presumptuous folly the man} the other hand, would not have science 
lnes really reject; dot the name, but the a4 art, and every thing which ce wributes 
‘aws of religion, and ceases to obey them, to the charm of social life, blighted by a 
is surely as moral not less thdn the mate-, gloomy and harsh fanaticism. 





‘ WE KNOW THAT ALL TitINGs WORK TOGETHER 
} ’ 


FOR GOOD, TO THEM THAT LOVE Gop-’ 


To see, in every good thing that we pos- 


be | ess, the kindness of the bounteous Giver, 


is one of the simplest lessons, it is the 
most direct claim to gratitude, laid down 
in the word of God. .There is another les- 
son, more difficult to be understood in all 
its be@#¥ings, a doctrine, which, to those who 
hold it, is a source of contentinent and con- 
solation, even in the darkest and loneliest 
hours of life, when losses and disappoint- 
ments shake that feith, which is founded 
on mercies received and favors granted,—I 
mean, the Scripture doctrine, tha: reveals 
to us a kind intention, a benevolent pur- 
pose, not only in the blessings, but also in 
the sorrows and trials of life; in the disap- 
pointment of our fondest hopes, the failure 
of our best intentions, in sore temptation, in 
poverty. sickness, and death. It is this un- 
limited faith in divine mercy, which is ex- 
pores in the words, that, to them that love 

od, that is, to all who keep his command- 
ments, not only good things, but all things, 
whether in their present effects they be 
productive of good or evil, work together 
for final good. This doctrine is different 
from that of the Stoic philosophers, that 
nothing in this world is to be considered 
an evil, except sin ;—that sickness and Ppov- 
erty are to be reckoned among the indiffer- 
ent things, that is, things in themselves 
neither good nor evil. Christianity does 
not deprive the sufferer of the pittance of 
comfort to be derived from the bare ac- 
knowledgment, that his misfortune is an 
evil; still less would it deprive him of the 
sympathy of others, of which that acknow!- 
edgment is the foundation. Nor does 
Christianity favor the delusion of the fa- 
natic, who considers suffering itself as a 
merit. The Christian system sets out with 
the a teaching of nature and common 
sense, that any thing is a good which pro- 
motes human happiness, and that anything 
that impairs it is an evil. Bat the philos- 
ophy of the Gospel does not stop there. It 
shows. us, that all evil may be turned into 
good by him who uses it according to its 
true purpose, as designed by God; for then 
it will call forth, our highest powers and 
best affections to meet it with firm and pru- 
dent resolution and cheerful resigaation, 
and may thus enable us to soar above the 
tempests of this world, and take re‘uge in 
the unclouded regions of faith.—Charles 


Folien. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 16, 1842. 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHC 

The Annual meeting of this important 
Institution was held on the evening of 
Fast-day. We were gratified to learn from 
the Report of the Treasurer, that the con- 
tributions from the several Branches had 
fully met the current expenses of the Fra- 
ternity, leaving a small balance in the 
Treasury. Over four thousand dollars 
have been raised for the city missions du- 
ring the past year, and we are confident 
that when the Report of the Ex. Commit- 
tee shall lay before the public the evidence 
jt contains of the practical operations of 
this ministry, and of the good effected even 
the past season, the subscribers will feel 
that they have made a wise, and can make 





RCHES. 





no better appropriation of their charities. 

We regret that the unfavorable weather | 
prevented many from attending the servi-| 
ces of the church. Our limits will not| 
permit us to give a detailed account of Mr. 
Peabody’s sermon, which was an able per- 
formauce, from the text,—‘ Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?’ In his introduction Mr. Pea- 
body alluded to the selfishness which in- 
duces many still to put this question, and 
briefly, but forcibly illustrated the fact, that 
none of us can stand alone, that society is 
framed for mutual support, that we are all 
of us debtors to it, and must strive to repay 
the debt. He then apphed these principles | 
to the Ministry at Large, set forth its polit- 
ical, social, moral and religious influences, 
its effects upon the subjects of it, its: reac- 
tion upon the churches who sustain it, and 
then answered some of the objections which 





are supposed to exist against it. The ser- 
mon was somewhat different from any that 
have heretofore been preached on the oc- 
casion, written by one who had a strong 
practical grasp of his subject; and we | 
trust the Ex.Committee of the Fraternity | 
will see that it is given to the public. 














We feel that we shall but gratify our} 
readers and do justice to the 
the worthy and lamented dead, in devoting | 
a large portion of our columns to the bio- | 


memory of | 


graphical notices of the Rev. Dr. Harris | 
and Rev. George Whitney, though in -on- 
sequence we have had to omit several com- 


| 

. oe | 
munications that have been sent to us. | 
For the Register and Observer. 

| 


THE DECFASE OF THE REV. DR. HARRIS, AND |} 
THE REV. GEORGE WHITNEY. } 

Death has indeed been busy among us, | 
of late, and unusually select in his victims. | 
Many of those, who have been well known | 
and honored in this community, have been | 
called away ; the young and tenderly be- | 
loved from scenes of active and devoted | 
usefulness, as well as the 
dignified and honorable retirement. 
only the flocks, but the Shepherds have 
been smitten, and ‘the habitations of the | 
Shepherds do mourn.’ Lo, ‘ earthly Shep- 
herds dwell in dust.’ 


The simultaneous and sudden decease of | 


passed away from us, occasioned by the 
death of our lamented brothers, the Rev. | 





flames ‘ glare in the sky.’ Charlestown is 
on fire. Their loved home, their domestic 
altar ‘a heap of ashes.’ What mother 
would not have feared for her little ones ? 
—An empty wagon’ approaches, and 
she desires a conveyance bespoken, ‘ wher- 
ever it was going.’ 

Next we find them at the quiet village of 
Choxet, (the West precinct of Lancaster) 
now Sterling, (in Worcester county.) 
They are among strangers all, but a kind 
hearted and christian people. They had 
not been ‘ forgetful to entertain strangers ;’ 
and they sometimes ‘ entertained Ange!s un- 
wares.’ Full forty years after itdid our 
heart good to hear the fathers and mothers 
of that place, who had been his early asso- 
ciates, and the venerable matrons, with 
whom he had sojourned, repeat their re- 
collections of the little orphan boy, (for he 
was soon left an orphan with them, and 
his father’s remains now rest with theirs.) 
They loved to speak of his early piety, of 
his great love of books, of his amiable and 
obliging disposition, of his ingenuous ten- 
derness of conscience, and of his self-deni- 
al, and unconcern for himself, in his anxie- 
ty for his widowed mother and his sisters. 
And we shall always love that people the 
better, that they did not forget our own be- 
loved Pastor and friend, and our ‘ father’s 


friend,’ but showed him such kindness in! 


the time of his need. Testimony like this 
we cannot mistake. We cannot here be 
misled by our personal attachments. It is 
most evident that our friend exhibited, even 
in his early childhood, those elements of 
character, the full and fair development of 
which rendered him so eminently success- 
ful in the pastoral office, and so peculiarly 
dear to the people of his charge. 

Three years pass away. The first Win- 
ter, the father finds employ in his accus- 
tomed vocation, by teaching the public 
school in Choxet. The following Spring, 
he joined the army at Cambridge, as pay- 
master, with the rank of Captain, and was 


thus enabled to provide for his family. He | 


died, however, on a visit to them in the 


| autumn of 1778, after a short illness, leav- 


ing them in a condition of ‘indescribable 
affliction and distress.’ The 
Spy of Nov. 5th, 1778. and the Boston pa- 
pers of the day, in noticing the death o! 
Cupt. William Harris, speke of him as ‘a 
good man,’ and ‘ universally beloved ; * and 
as an Instructor of ‘the highest reputa- 
tion.’ 
funeral, and ‘the Rev. Mr Holcomb (then 


Worcester 


| Minister of Choxet,) preached on the oc- | 


casion.’ 
After the decease of the father, the 
neighbors were ‘ not weary in well-doing ’ 


to vie with one another in their attentions 


homes, and supplied all his need as one of 
their own. 


How beautifully there was exampled the | 


He was honored with a public} 


tion to yield manfully to his lot, and was 
apprenticed to learn a trade. Having met 
with an accident, by which, fora while, he 
lost the use of his right hand ; his master 
insisted on giving up his indentures. Be- 
fore the end of another classical year, acci- 
dent again,—no, let me rather say a gra- 
cious Providence, for in this light he used 
to regard the peculiar incidents of his life, 
made him acquainted with the noble-spirit- 
ed Dr. Kendall, formerly minister of Wes- 
ton, then master of the Grammar School, 
inCambridge. He at once appreciated the 
character of our friend, and with an ardor 
and an energy peculiarly his own, raised 
the needed funds, assisted him in review- 
ing his preparatory studies, and offered him 
at the University. 

In speaking of his College career, we 
must be very brief. Suffice it to say, that 
in one of the largest classes of those days 
a class honored by the names of J. Q. Ad- 
ams, Judge Cranch, the late James Lloyd, 
Judge Putnam, and many others of no or- 
dinary rank, no one was oftener selected 
for parts at the public Exhibitions than Dr. 
Harris. And from the variety of the parts 
assigned him,on those occasions, mathe- 
matical among the rest, it is evident, that 
he held a high rank, as a general Schol- 
ar. 
| Of his Poem st Commencement, when 
jhe took his first degree, it is praise enough, 

that the Rev. Dr. Belknap, of the Federal 
Street church, and the Rev. Dr. Thacher, 
‘of Brattle Street, expressed, by letter to 
him, their opinion of its merits, in the high- 
est terms of approbation ; and solicited a 
copy of it for publication in the Columbian 
Magazine printed at Philadelphia, ‘fully 
persuaded,’ as they said, that it would ‘ tend 
to increase the reputation of our College,’ 
and cause it to ‘appear in a respectable 
light at the Southward.’ The request of 
Dr. Thacher wae most urgent, after Dr. 
| Belknap’s proposal had been with great 
| modesty declined. 
| On taking his Master's degree, Dr. Har- 











ris was honored with the Valedictory Ora- 
Latin. About a year after he 
graduated, he accepted the appointment of 
'Gen. Washington to be his private Secre- 


tion, in 


itary. But having been detained several | 
| weeks by sickness, the General's former 
Secretary renewed his engagements. 

| Tle was approbated to preach in June, 
|1789,—a little before he had completed 
| his 21st year; appointed Librarian of Har- 
vard College in 1791—and ordained in 
Dorchester, Oct. 23d., 1793. 

| We come, at length, to speak of our 





' 
j 
} 
' 
' 


'friend in the pastoral relation, where we| 
' 


imight, and ought to be especially particu-| 


| to his bereaved family. And they seemed | !ar and discriminating. Yet we have been 


so beguiled by the incidents of his early | 


aged from their| to the orphan boy, then in his eleventh | life, that our limits, we fear, will oblige us| 


‘ P aot ‘ 
Not{ year. For in turn, they took him to their | to be too general. 


| His supreme and conscientious devoted- 
ness to his great work, was the leading and 


all-absorbing trait in his character. It ap- 


Savior’s own test of Discipleship. ‘I was | peared on all occasions, and was conspicu- 


a stranger and ye took me in,—clothed me, | ous in every department of his labors, in 
venerable Dr. Harris, and the beloved| —and gave me meat and drink.’ And be,| every item of his duties; in the Pulpit, at 

r. Whitey, demands our most aclesnn | wherever he went, fastened himself upon! the Communian Table, at the Font of Bap- 
consideration. The sadness had not yet! the hearts of his benefactors, by his amia- |tism, in his visits to the schools, and to the 


' ble and obliging disposition, and his re-| homes of his people; on every occasion of 
spectful and manly demeanor. Moreover.|sorrow or of joy. He entered with his 


Mr. Ritchie of Needham, and the Rey.| he attracted the notice of the Ministers in| whole soul into all his work, and all he 


Mr Phipps, of Cohasset. And now again | 
the sadness has been deepened and redou- 

bled upon our countenance.—God grant, | 
that our ‘ hearts may be made better ’ there- | 
by. Without intending to interfere at all) 
with the province of their biographers, we | 
have indulged our feelings in preparing a} 
cketch of our recollections of them from the | 
first of their public ministry ; and of cur 
young brother, alas! from the day of his} 


birth ;—tegether with some of the earlier | to his mother to ‘ take him home, find him | 


memorials of our venerated father, to which | 
we have been kindly allowed access; as a) 
passing notice, in this journal, if none bet- 
ter should be offered. 

The Rev. Dr. Harris was one of our ma- 
ny distinguished characters, who have 
made themselves so through a series of 
great discouragements ; and his early life 
was made up of thrilling and affecting in- | 
cidents, to which we can only indistinctly | 
allude, in a notice like this. 

Had you been in the neighborhood of | 
Bunter Hill, in the spring of 1775,—you | 
might ave seen a new and ‘ commodious ’ | 
dwelling, the abode of piety and intelli-| 
gence, competency and conioni~—at donee) 





tic peace, innocence, and conjugal felicity, | 
above the ordinary lot of humanity. But} 
the Ensigns of war are without, and the} 
demons of war rave and madden around. | 
The town is almost deserted. The steadi- | 
est hearts are at length alarmed. And/| 
the occupant of that happy abode ‘leads | 
his family into the street,’ taking only such 
clothing as they could carry in their hands, 
and a few small articles of value; but leav- 
ing the rest of their moveables behind 
them. The young father and mother, with 
his aged grandmother, and five children, | 
begia their march, ‘ with fainting steps and | 
slow,’ though obliged to hasten away. 
They leave that loved abode, never more 
to return to it. They are soon to be scat- 
tered, each one from the rest, and thiown, 
—upon the cold world and its mercies? 
Ono. Upon the mercies of a heavenly 
Father, who never deserted them. Then 
and there you might have seen a slender, 
but sedate and thoughiful boy, not seven 
years old, leading by the hand his little 
twin-sister next below him in age, whilst 
the father and mother, each in their arms, 
a younger of the sisters bore. The hospi- 
table mansion of a distant relative in Lex- 
ington soon receives them, and here for a 
while, they feel secure. 
But anon the cannon peal thunders in 
their ears. Clouds of smoke arise. Bright 








the vicinity, and several of them invited | 
him to their houses, where they counsel- | 
ed and encouraged him, and loaned him 
suitable books to read. 

At length, the Rev. Dr. 
Shrewsbury, West Precinct,now Boylston, 
a worthy minister, as well as ‘eminent 
Physician and Surgeon’ of that place, be- 
came so much interested in the orphan boy, 
that he went to Choxet, and proposed 


Morse, of 


in clothes, and attend personally to his ed- 
ucation ;’ and this, when he had a very nu- 
merous family of his own. 

Wishing to make himself useful here, 
the subject of our notice, not then twelve 
years old, asked his kind patron for some 
employ. The good physician of soul and 
body told him he might ‘assist in feeding 
the sheep and taking care of the lambs,—go 
of errands, and do what might be required 
of him in the house. But as he came to 
get learning, and they had heard that he 
loved books, he should not be interrupted 
in his studies.’ Venerated servant of the 
Redeemer! In the true spirit of thy Mas- 
ter, thou didst teach ‘to feed the Flock of 
Christ,, and to care for immortal Lambs. 
We cherish thy memory with profound 
reverence and gratitude, inasmuch as we 
have thus been cared for at thy hands. 

In this pious, well-educated, well-order- 
ed, and industrious family, the character 
of our friend received a most important 
stamp; and bscame confirmed in those 
habits of constant application, and untiring 
diligence ; and of the judicious and sys- 
tematic arrangement of his time and busi- 
ness, to which he owed so much his dis- 
tinction as a literary, and a professional 
man. He rather stealthily commenced his 
classical studies, as we think his wise pat- 
ron intended he should. For he laid eve- 
ry temptation thereto in his way, approved, 
and cheered him onward; and at the age 
of fourteen he was well fitted for Col- 
lege. 

To sensibilities so tender as his, the 
parting from the family of Dr. Morse was 
trying in the extreme, and the struggle ap- 
pears to have been mutually painful. 

But a trial ef a different kind awaited 
him, and in tome respects still more pain- 
ful. His friends had no means, and could 
devise none, for meeting the expenses of 
his Education. And his disappointment 
and regret were overwhelming. 

The entire purpose of his life must be 
changed. But he summoned the resolu- 


said and did seemed the prompting ofa 
full heart. 
ness and sympathy, and had a most happy 
way of interesting the young, in the sub- 
ject of religion. We can never forget the 
gentle pressure of his hand, his compla- 
cent smile, or his persuasive accents which 
sunk right to our heart, and took their per- 
manent lodgment there, when the good 


He was all gentleness, tender- 


pastor counselled and encouraged us, in 
our place at school. We can never forge: 
his words of consolation to our dying or 
bereaved friends. His words were always 
a cordial to the dying, and to the afflicted. 
And for all occasions he had right words, 
and at the right time. Where and when- 
ever duty called, he consulted not his own 
We could 


mention some striking instances of his self- 


ease, convenience, or safety. 
denial. But one must here suffice, where 
his devotion to duty, and his self-sacrifice 
nearly cost him his life. He continued to 
visit a family, where eight grown persons 


died of a malignant fever, within a few | 





the sixth; when himself was taken with 
the disease, and brought ‘ near to the gates | 
of the grave.’ : 


Besides the more urgent calls of duty,| 
Dr. Harris unusual! | 
‘amount of voluntary parochial visiting. | 
For many years after his settlement, his | 
parish was the whole town of Dorchester, | 
then nearly nine miles in extent, from the. 
remotest extremes. And yet, 1 do not be- | 
lieve that any of his people ever had just | 
cause to complain of any neglect, or lack | 
of his attentions. He performed much ser- | 
vice also out of his parish, especially as an | 
Overseer of our University, which office ; 
he held during his whole ministry of forty | 
three years. _ But few, probably, are aware | 
of the ainount of service he annually per- 
formed in the Library of the College. Al- 
ways, fora long course of years, Chair- 
man of its visiting Committee, much of the 
labor of examining and making reports de- 
volved on him. And he performed almost 
a Herculean Jabor in sorting and arranging 
the 132 volumes of Gen. Washington’s let- 
ters for Mr. Spark’s, and making an alpha- | 
betical and chronological Index to them. 


accomplished an 


And all this duty he was enabled to ac- 
complish by the readiness and diligence 
with which he applied himself to every 
thing he undertook ; by rising early, and 
by his great economy in the use of his 
time. Though always ready to attend at 
the calls of his friends, whether of business 











an mere ceremony, he wasted no time. 


ee 


“he scraps and ends of it, which most men 
Ne or vapor away, he turned Ao good ac- 
ount. He was scrupulously punctual to 
ais engagement, and beforehand in his 
oreparations for the pulpit. When called 
nway from his work, whether in his study, 
or elsewhere, and for a longer or a shorter 
time, he always knew how he left it, and 
could resume it, at once, and go right on, 
without hesitation or confusion. 

As a preacher, Dr. Harris was peculiar. 
He attempted no display. His words 
flowed naturally from his heart. And 
there was usually a directness and_perti- 
nence both in his texts and in his discour- 
ses, that showed great good judgment, and 
skill in ‘dividing the word of truth,’ ang! 
left no room for criticism. We never! 
thought to inquire, whether we had heard 
a great sermon. In fact, his was not the 
greatness to ‘rend the mountains, and 
break in pieces the rocks before the Lord.’! 
But it was the far more enviable, because 
in the issue, and in theaggregate, the more | 
effectual greatness, which like the warm 
sun and the invisible air, unconsciously 











penetrated, and melted, and subdued, we | 


could hardly tell when, or how. 

But we need not enlarge. Dr. Harris| 
left the witness of his greatness in the! 
hearts of his people. Seldom, we thiak, | 
has a minister, at all times, from first to| 
last, been more universally beloved, by old 
and young, high and low, rich and poor} 


together. The strong attachment was ev-| 


ident, and told more than we can tell, and | 


better, in. the death-like stillness of the | 


place, and glistening eyes on all sides, | 
when his death was announced from the | 
Pulpit, where he used to officiate ; though | 
he had, for several years, resigned his | 
ministry and removed from the town. 
And glad were we to be there and see, be- | 
cause it so confirmed all our preconceived | 
notions of the man. 


Of the literary attainments of Dr. Harris, | 


we do not feel ourself competent to speak, | 


lest we should fail to do him justice. It is! 
certain, that he both acquired knowledge) 
and wrote with great facility. And books, | 
from first to last, were his congenial ele- | 
ment. We will bazard the opinion, how-| 
ever, that in the department of Literary | 
“history, or Bibliology, he has scarcely left! 
his equal. : 
we think knew more than he, not merely | 
of the Titles, but the Contents of books, an- 
cient or modern. 


We cannot name the man, who, 


Or of whom we could 
more successfully mquire for direction, as | 
to works we might wish to consult, in any | 
department of Literature. “| 

The delicacy of Dr. Harris’ nervous! 
structure, whilst it made him peculiarly | 
susceptible of enjoyment, caused him also, | 
at times, great mental anguish. The) 
charms of an acute sensibility none knew | 
better than he. And the ‘distress with | 
sorrow arming, He did also know full! 
well.’ 

From the richness of our materials, and, 
our interest in the subject, we have extend- | 
ed this notice far beyond our intention. | 
We tender our heartfelt sympathy to the | 
endeared.consort and children of our de-| 
parted father and friend. We feel devout- | 
ly thankful, that he was so long spared to | 
them and to us; that it was given to hirn | 
to be useful, and to enjoy life, till his last | 


illness of only a few days. And that he| 


‘apprehensions were entertained till a very 
| few hours before it occurred. i 


in 1824, with distinguished reputation asa 
scholar. He was a most estimable, accom- 
plished, and promising young man, well 
furnished for usefulness, in whatever pro- 
fession. He had chosen that of the Chris- 
tian miMistry. It was his rightful inheri- 
tance, from several succeeding generations. 
His Father, Grandfather and Great Grand- 
father were clergymen, 

Immediately upon leaving College, how- 
ever, he became an assistant in the Acad- 





emy of Charles W. Greene Esq., at Jamaica ; 


Plain. There was a day, which threatened 
to blast all his preparation for usefulness. 
He was suddenly prostrated, by a danger- 
ous disease. We shall never forget that 
day of overwhelming anxiety, when th: 
Sabbath bell was hushed, and the service 
of God’s House suspended. When every 
soul was waiting with breathless expecta- 
tion, and even the trees scarce dared te 
wave their branches, lest they should dis- 
turb his pure spiritas it arose, when ‘ death 
was dealing with him,’ as all most surely 
supposed. 

But the all-wise Disposer had otherwise 
determined, and great were the thanksgiv- 
ings of very many hearts. And the church- 
es of Christ have great need to be thankful 
For to them he has been a blessing in his 
day, short though it was,—ah, too short for 
us! For though called away in his prime: 
just three months short of his thirty-eighth 
year, he had done much, for he had 
wrought diligently and faithfully in his 

ay. And we think we shall not overstep 
the truth, when we say, that we cannot 
point to a minister, whose reputation is 
more decidedly on the advance, not only in 
the estimation of his dear friends and peo- 
ple, but of his brethren in the ministry, and 
of the churches, where he occasionally 
ministered. For several years past, his 
growing ardor, and activity, and devoted- 
ness in his holy calling, has been the sub- 
ject of frequent remark. 

Mr. Whitney entered the Divinity 
School at Cambridge in 1826. After com- 
pleting his studies at that ‘School of the 
Prophets,’ he preached almost entirely in 
this immediate vicinity. On the 15th of 
June, 1831, he was ordained pastor of the 
church in Spring street, Roxbury. At his 
own request, this relation was dissolved on 
the 7th of Feb. 1836, and on the 10th of 
the same month he was installed as associ- 
ate pastor with the Rev. Thomas Gray, 
D. D. over the third society in Roxbury, at 
Jamaica Plain, which office he continued 
to fill honorably to himself, and with ase- 
fulness to his people till the day of his 
death. He expired at 11 o'clock, on Sat- 
urday evening, april 2d, after a_ brief ill- 
ness, of the fatal termination of which no 


The moral and the social character of 
Mr. Whitney was always one of most ex- 
traordinary amiableness. He had no bit- 
terness, no malice nor envy in his composi- 
tion. His soul seemed all sunshine, with 
no tempests, no clouds, or even the ele- 
His 


everflowing cheerfulness was, on all occa- 


ments of amy, in its atmosphere. 


sions, restrained and balanced by his equa! 
sense of propriety, his steady self-command 
and strong religious principle. 

As a preacher, he was fervent and ani- 
mated, and everywhere acceptable. His 








days, till he had attended the funeral of ; 


has, at length, obtained the rest, which he | “iscourses were written with care, and 


so ardently desired. That the wish and {highly practical in their character. As a 


oP | aie all oe 
prayer of his kind Patron, Dr. Morse, when | P2stor, he looked well to the personal con-| 


he dismissed him from his paternal care,| ‘ition of his flock ; and their hearts bear 
has been ro happily answered ; ‘ Heaven's | him most affectionate and honorable testi- 
favor, health and happiness; a long and | ™°®?Y: 
useful life; a peaceful death, and then to | But we must cease, though it is pleasant 
meet h'm, in the realms of bliss.’ Seldom | to contemplate him. We must not stand, 
do we part with one, of whom we might | like the first disciples,‘ gazing after him 
w'th greater confidence say, ‘Mark the into heaven.” For though he will not 
perfect man, and behold the upright; for|‘ come again’ to us, we shall go to him. 
the end of that man is peace.’ | Let us then to the lesson God has thus so!- 
Like the full orbed sun, he has gone | emnly given us, and to the duties he has 
gently down, and left the bright radiance | assigned us; notin the spirit of an indis- 
of bie Redne behind hia. ,creet and wild fanaticism, but with an en- 
And now, what shall we say of our| ightened and heavenly-teimpered zeal. a 
younger beother, for dnether iadeed hel with violent and unsteady effort, but with 
seemed to us; in something more than a | err untiring, well-directed wanrey 
formal sense. When our revered father | Basten, Ages Tit, MAR. 
went up, we could in transport exclaim,— | 
‘The chariot of Israel and the horsemen | THE COMMUNION. 
thereof.’ But now, our heart faintly moans, | 


| 
—‘lam distressed for thee, my brother.’ | 
{ 


Messrs. Editors, —My communication in 
But why? For him? O no! for ouself we |* former number of the Register has at- 
are distressed. He dwells far above earth’s | tracted comments from another correspond- 
sorrewsyin enduring light and love. And ‘bern signed *Amoty Hall’ in your last 


all our thoughts of him are pleasant. We ‘paper. 1am pleased at this, as I acknowl- 


well remember the bright ringlets, that cir- edge it was my desire to produce a discus-} am justified in saying that no confession | Upham of Brookfield, (father of the presen! 


cled his smiling face, when he reposed in| sion on a subject which I deemed not sufhi-j 
hits ‘inothost estas, Aud we tice te cal} | ciently understood, and which I conceive 
to mind his amusing pratile, and how he | '® be most deeply interesting to the reli- 
used to climb our knee, and throw his lov. | S#0US Community, and it is on this ground 


He was a lovely | that I hope for the continued favor of occu- 


; | pying your columns. 


ing arms around us. 
child! 

And then when we had been absent,| A few misapprehensions in the first 
how he used to run to meet us, the herald | P*tegtaph of your correspoiident require a 
of his revered father’s welcome hospitality, brief notice. I did not understand the au- 
and take our hand, and lead us in, * gay as| thor of the letters signed W. C. as consid- 
the lark,’ playful and innocent as the gen-| ering ‘that all those who did not partici- 
tle lamb, in that fair morning of his days. | pate in the Communion wid virtully deny 
All loved him. He wasa charming boy! | Christ,’ nor did any argument of mine de- 
pend on such a supposition. I readily ad- 
as his mind opened with the book of knowl- mit that ‘every way’ of confessing Christ 
edge, and his heart expanded with gener-| ™#Y be at times obligatory, as well as 
ous affections. He was early a member of | OM; but the question asked on this point 
his father’s church in Quincy. His early |!mplies that the Communion is any mode 
years were passed under the roof of that |°f making such confession, which is the 
father, by whom he was prepared for Col-| VeTy View to which I object. If in the So- 
lege. He was diligent, faithful, and| ‘ity of ‘Amory Hall’ it is ‘known by all 
persevering jin his studies; and there |0t most of them who are the Communi- 
was a great deal more of system and or-|¢ants,’ that Society pays a greater atten- 
derly arrangement, and power of applica-| tio" to the religious movements of its 
tion in his mind, than yoa would suspect members than any other with which I am 
from his perpetual cheerfulness, and flow | acquainted ; I consider it a singular case, 


We love to follow his advancing steps, 


of spirits. So that he attained a high 
rank among the best in his Class at the 
University. He graduated at Cambridge 





and must therefore still regard the Com- 
munion—as now conducted—to be a pri- 





vate, and not a public manifestation. 


I am unable fully to understand the last 
sentence of this paragraph, but at its close 
there is a remark conveying an idea on 
which I wish to comment, as it is the key 
to the principal view I desire to present on 
this subject, and which I hope te make 
more intelligible than I have done. It is 
said ‘ we fear the statement (I suppose the 
number of Communicants is meant) would 
be much diminished by the removal of the 
merely professors.’ Now though I cannot 
participate in this fear; but, on the contra- 
ry, believe the number of attendants on the 
Communion would be vasily increased 
rather than diminished, by placing it on 
the footing of a simple commemorative 
ordinance—yet I should regard the depart- 
ure of the ‘ merely professors,’ and—if so— 
the consequent diminution of Commuicants, 
asa far less evil than the attendance of 
greater numbers on various and- discor- 
dant grounds. My great object is to sepa- 
rate the ideas of Confession and Commun- 
ion entirely from each other, to remove 
the idea of gratefully commemorating the 
death of Christ from all other extraneous 
ideas. I hold that a strong sympathy with 
fellow Communicants is essential to genu- 
ine and fervent participation in this ordi- 
nance; and this sympathy can best,—if not 
only—be sustained by a common, single 
object which is understood by each, to oc- 
cupy the minds of all, who unite in this 
service. Let it be everywhere understood 
that a desire to manifest an affectionate 
conformity to the departing injunction of 
our Redeemer is the sole expression of the 
Communion, and none who feel a cordial 
desire to give this expression will be repell- 
ed by the fear of incompetency or of indefi- 
nite responsibilities. The evident coldness 
pervading our eucharistic services is attrib- 
utable chiefly to the uncertainty in the 
minds of each, of the correspondence of the 
views and feelings of others. The ideas 
of Confession, of membership of a peculiar 
Church, of a tacit pledge of purity, of an 
impressive influence on future resolution, 
have overlaid the simple idea of commem- 
oration, and given the death blow to the 
simplicity and vitality of the Communion. 





These remarks will reply to the question 
asked by ‘Amory Hall’ why those who 
admit the obligation to confess Christ be- 
fore men, should disregard the injunction 
‘Do this in remembrance of me.’ They 
do not disregard this solemn and affection- 
ate command, but they do not see how— 
under present circumstances—they can 
comply with it. A mere attendance on the 
Communion would not do this, for as other 
ideas are attached to this attendance, it 
could not be known that this was the pur- 


throng to that altar of divine loy 



















































1 
would be sure to meet there*hearts |, ‘ 
son with their own bent on a comn t 
pose, and a sympathetic affection ‘ 
formed stronger, more endearring a ii 
enduring than could be effected by s 
sest unity of creed or the most i 
provisions of discipline.—Then tht ¢, c 
mation might be repeated, ‘see how these i 
Christians love another.’ To what extent ‘i 
can this expression be applied to Christ. re 
ians now ? FFP. B. p) 
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{We had devoted a place in the Register, to the fl. 4 K 
lowing article; but are glad to avail ourselves of the bir 
writer’s wish to re-state, upon better mformation, a or 
part of Judge B.’s life, and at the same time to expand (h 
some others portions of the sketch.) is 
na 

HARVARD’S SENIOR ALUMNUS. bee 

§ The old man of whom ye spake; is he yet alive V = 
— ; ac 

The Hon. Sampson Satter Biowenrs, of the 
Halifax, N. S. [Harv. Univ., 1763,] this th 
day* completes his century of years; the Li. 
elder patriarch of Harvard's Livine aLumnt. ea: 
He was a native of Boston, his father (as bec 
we sometime ago learied from an authority cme OT 
near in blood) then living in Quaker lane, tha 


now Congress street: a nephew of Pyam Lo 


B., merchant, [H. U. 1721] and grandson mo 
of Rev. Thomas B., second minister of sal 
Beverly [H. U. 1695.] Young Blowers ad 
entered upon the study of law with Hutch- Tw 
inson, then simply Judge of Probate and Hu 
Lt. Governor; and married the daughter and 
of Benj. Kent, Esq.t [H. U. 1727] an no | 
attorney at law in Boston, ‘celebrated for dist 
his eccentricity and wit,’ who became, like eve: 
himself, a refugee, and died in Halifax at cam 
an advanced age, (81) in 1788S. In Nov. Sal 
1770, then in his noviciate at the Bar, he’ ° life 
was employed qs junior counsel to Messrs. Pet 
Adams and Quincy (the latter his class. the 
mate) in behalf of the eight British soldiers ford 
of the 29th regiment on their trial for what be t 
was long and most absurdly called ‘ The fath 
Boston massacre in Kingst.’ The victims of ir 
of that night (March 5th 1770) were wel! did 
worthy (one can readily believe it) of suc) or o 
eloquence as made them its heroes for that 


thirteen anniversaries after; bat poor credit, Ji 


alas! they did to the appellation martyrs race 
of liberty (so liberally showered by aij mor 
these orators from their cornucopia of Sale 
eulogy); and with scarcely an exception, died 
abundantly provoked the death they found. trio, 
Gordon, with strange looseness for one who thre 
was writing in the inidst of the scene, says and 

[Vol. 1, 194,] ‘ The soldiers had the same at th 
counsel as their commander.’ This was thiri 
true only in part. Robert Auchmuty, who vard 
according to Eliot, made in delence of cepti 
Capt. Preston a plea so memorable and per- alons 
suasive, as ‘almost to bear down the tide Port 
of prejudice against him, though it never [H. 

swelled to a higher flood,’ had no concern failes 
in the succeeding trial; while we have marl 


almost equal reason to believe that the sub- Th 








pose for w.ich they gave it. The current 
language of the community would rather | 
attribute to them a design to make a pecu- | 
liar profession of christianity, or to attach 
themselves to a peculiar [Church ; and the 
expression of an enjoined commemoration 
of the death of Christ would be mostly or 
entirely overlooked. When a number of 
ideas are dignified by one tacit rite, the un- 
certainty which is intended to be evinced 
practically amounts toa manifestation if 
néne. But I find it necessary to repeat 
my fundamental proposition on this sub- 
ject, as it has been entirely disregarded by 








‘Amory Hall’ as well as in the letter of 
W.C. Itis, that all the attendants on 
public worship in a christian community 
are, ipsofacto confessors of faith in Christ, 
and as much so as they can be by any oth- 
er act whatever. This cannot be denied 
by any one,—as a general proposition, for 
Junction in worship, ina Christian Church, 
plainly denotes and implies assent to the 
truth of Christianity. A worshipper may 
indeed be an infidel in his heart—and so 
he may in the practice of any ordinance— 
but he who professes worship certainly pro- 
Sesses belief. Yet some vague notion seems 
to possess the minds of Christians that 





ject of this notice was not retained in the onge 
earlier one. It might at first be thought train. 
strange that a party rich in‘sach men as been 
Auchmuty, Putnam of Worcester, an{ past | 
Pynchon of Salem, should have even con- mind 
sented to seek the aid of the patriot side of the re 
ihe bar. It is readily seen however, that a the H 
seemingly earnest argument from the lips ince ¢ 
of a whig advocate would work wonders also v 
on the minds of a jury, and where so firme 
much was at stake, was not a consideration We 
to be slighted. In truth too, it must have has rt 
been worthy of all admiration to see the fail to 
two Quincys (Samuel and Josiah)—no § may s 
merely the younger brother arrayed reader 
against the eldert but each, as it were, ou! to kne 
of place; doing violence to his personal ag 

the ¢ 


sympathies in the professional stand he ' 
chanced for the hour to occupy. widow 





there is some peculiar faith beyond or with- 
in this general beljef, which requires a pe- 
culiar mode of manifestation. If there is | 
really any difference between this general | 
faith of the worshipping congregation and 

the peculiar faith of the ‘ church member ag | 
if the latter is held to believe something | 
which the former does not, then this special 
belief must be one which is neither com- | 
manded to be confessed nor understood | 
when thus indicated, and cannot therefore 

be any essential part of Christianity ; and 

ifno real distinction whatever does exist 
between the faith of the general worship- 
per and that of the communicant, then | 


of Christ is, or can be, made by attendance 
on the communion, and consequently that 
a command to confess him before men can- 
not be obeyed by a resort to that ordi- 
nance. 


I esteem this point of great importance ; 
for if the viewI have thus given of it 
should be generally admitted, it removes 
all difficulties. scruples and obstacles which 
have hitherto surrounded the table of the 
Lord. If the whole body of Christian wor- 
shippers were considered as professors of 
Christianity without distinction, and as 
comprised within the true Charch of 
Christ, the communion, considered as a 
Separate ordinance, would signify nothing 
but a simple commemoration of the death 
of our Lord. It would be divested of eve- 
ty foreign impression ; there would be no 
necessity for, or propriety in any form of 
admission to it; it might be thrown open 
freely to all, for there could be no possible 
inducement to participate in it but the sim- 
ple desire to exhibit a grateful commemo- 
ration of the sacrifice made by our com- 
mon benefactor and redeemer. How ma- 
ny who are now withheld by a mistaken 
but irremovable sense of unworthiness, or 
the fear of uncertain responsibilities, would 





For reasons unknown to us, S. S. B. ‘ whos 
sailed to England on the eve of the Revo- his,’ (! 
lution [1774], and returned, most likely, in Ty and 
the following year. He attended, we are ler, a | 
left to infer, the British forces on their neutal 
removal from Boston to New York in fortuna 
1778; and venturing, on some private engage 

usiness to return to the former jn the fall Atalan 
of 1776, was just in time to find his name passage 
Ie the Proscribing Acti of the Provincial not wit 
Assembly of Mass. [Oct.], which could not therefor 
then have been passed a fortnight. Thai B. has 
decree subjected to imprisonment, if re place 
appearing within the limits of the State, he wer 
and for a second return after banishment flaming 
put under the ban of a capital doom, some: § return. 
what more than three hundred traitors tw § wae 
the majesty of the Commonwealth, ‘ who | PR ca 
bad left the precincts or service of the State not be at 
or the United States, and joined themselves reuched | 
to the enemies thereof.’ He was forthwith Bie mer a 
committed to the county gaol; but his their age 
durance must have been brief. In scarce Peres. 
ten days after we find him on board a of the Su 
cartel-ship, with 270 other prisoners, which Hon. J 
was ordered to Halifax. From this tine, Whig—w 
as we are told, he steadfastly pursued |i: oe oe 
profession there; being raised to tiv rele; une 
Supreme Bench of Nova Scotia in 1795, of the hig 
becoming its presiding Head, ]801, and pose 
resigning all his honors, which he had upon the 

{borne beyond his ninetieth year, in 1833. Jed. Hu 

Though his lot was cast with the obnox- area 
ious side, Judge B. stood by wo means South Ch 
alone among his companions. The class been wha) 
of 1763 was fruitful ia loyalists” generally Fa Spt 
also refugees ;—Bvise of Springfield, son-in- Mrs. Prin 
law (with the late Hon. Fisher Ames) o! hesiee of i 
the eminent John Worthington of S., aud 3), ia, 

1763. | 
minister of Salem,) who married a daug) OP 

* Born March 22, 1742, 0. 8. Parieh 

+ Kent was minister of Marlborongh, a very brief wr 
period [1733-"35]; though so unclerical was his 38. 
portment and his hamor, that we might rather have oarnpnaty 
wondered had his stay been longer, He removed |? 1838 98 5 
Boston; and so late as 1769, his name is foun," ; 1744. i 





somewhat odd association with ench men as | bo 
Cushing, Js. Otis, 8. Adams, Jos. Warren, §c. 4 * 
Commnitice of Safety in a communication ww Dr 
Franklin, then Agent fur the Colony in London.—!? 






in various 
berwell, § 
birthday) § 























> . 
him it is, we suppose, that the Dr. in a letter, write Phos. 
from Philadelphia, within the last-year and a hull © > aha the 
his own life, refers:—* You tell we our poor frien 13 J 
Ben Kent is gone; [hope to the regions of the blesse4) . 1733. 





or at least to sume place where souls are prepared 
those regions. I found my hope on thir, that thougli 
not sv orthodox as you and I, be was an honest #4" 





Windham, 
1826, 95 





















and had bis virtues. If he had any hypocrisy, it *" seed Ws ; 
of that inverted kind, with which a man ts not s¢ bad sician in I 





as he seems to be.’ (See Sparks’ Fravkliv, Vil. 
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366 X. 460.) for sida 
¢ Robert Treat Paine and Samuel Quincy (ibe 13 eat) 

King’s Solicitor) Esqrs. were Counsel! for ihe Crow" 1767 : 
| The subjects of the Act were for the most pal iH. formes 

personsof education or family; yet a small propel yeurs, 

thon, perhaps one-fifth, seems to be from the repol* " #1741 

walks of middle life and mechanic industry. Siero died (asa 

this document looks in outward show, it did_not prove years. 

0 wnre'enting in fact. With returning Peace a™ * 1710 

Prosperity, the memury of the Past, and of its horro! ton, N. H 

became fainter from year to year; from this effect, years, ; 

another flowed,—that public resentment was losis Apkit 2 

something continual'y of its bitterness and edge; aud 

though penal laws were unrepeated, they became * 

dead letter and obsolete in practise. Avuiling thew 

selves of this kindlier feeling in the community, #"S reane 

returned, with litile or with no obstruction, to st" 

their Jast resting-place among the scenes of ” A meg 

outh. Of about sixty-seven proscribed Harvardia iJ hold 
(if the writer counts correctly, 1726 to] 1772 ait orcad « 
sive, eleven are noticed who died as citveens of t inst. 


native State; of whom were Dr. Jeffries (a# - 
tioned in the text), Dr. Wm. Walter of Trinity 
Samuel Rogers Exy. (brother of the tate 









North 














Parkman) Col. Pickman sen. of Salem, &c. 
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ter of Col. John Murray of Rutland, (one! IT Is GOOD TO BE ZEALOUSLY AFFECTED 
of the leading loyalists in the western sec- 
tion of the State) and was for a great part 
of the contest, aid-de-camp to Sir Guy 


Carleton at New-York and Col. of Dragoons 
in the British service—were each, on the 


separate organization of New-Brunswick 
in 1734, selected as Judges$ of its highest 
Court. Dr. John Jeffries of Boston, (alter 
signalizing his courage as an aerial travel- 


ler, among the very foremost explorers of 


the new world) returned a few years in the 
rear of the Peace [1790], to resume his 
profession in his native town, where he con- 
tinued to the end of life, Sept. 1819, (79.) 
Hooper of Mublehead, second son of ‘old 
King Robert,’ and who, in those days, when 
birth and fainily were the rule of college 
order, precedes his class in the catalogue, 
(his title however to such honor, our skill 
js still unable ‘to detect) and Porter, a 
native of Danvers, but for a few years an 
eminent attorney “in Salem, both died in 
England; the former, then a paper-manu- 
facturet at Bungay in Suffolk, Aug. 1812, 
the latter in London, June, 1798. All 
these names are to be found in the Black 
List, Hooper’s excepted ; an omission not 
easy to explain, since his property in M. 


became confiscate [See Bost. Gaz. May 14, | 


1781}; but not at all more singular than 
that of Col. Frye of Salein, ‘ Master’ John 
Lovell of Boston, Edward Winslow of Ply- 
mouth, (the father,—for the son, his name- 
sake does not escape,) and perhaps nearly 
a dozen others that readily recur to mind. 
Two classmates more, episcopal ministers, 
Hunt at New-Providence in the Bahamas, 
and Fisker at Granville [?] Nov. Sc., it is 
no unlikely surmise, were seeking in these 
distant sprts, refuge from the contest or 
even shelter under the royal wing. Fisher 
came on the verge of the Peace [1782] to 
Salem, and passed the thirty years of his 
life to its close [Dec. 1812] as Rector of St. 
Peter's church in that place. To sum up 
the series, Sampson Stoddard of Chelms- 
ford (a great name in that place) will not 
be unjustly classed with the above, if the 
father’s reputation at home, be a fair ground 
of inference as to the son: but his politics 
did not perhaps betray itself in any overt 
or offensive form, and it is certain at least, 
that he did not renounce his native land. 
Judge B. has left behind him in the 
more than TEN years. ) 
Salem, one of the three latest survivers, 


race, the longest-lived of his classmates by | —— 


died Jan. 29, 1829, (84.) The last of th 
trio, Samuel Perley, settled successively at 
and finally in Gray, Me. finished his course 
at the latter, Nov. 28, 1831, (89.) Of the 
thirty six hundred departed sons of Har-| 
vard, our living Methuselah, (with the ex: | 
ception of the venerated Dr. Holyoke) has | 
alone rounded his century; Mr. | 
Porter, of Ashfield, on Connecticut river | 
fH. U. 1745] who died Feb. 1820, having | 
failed only one month of that memorable 
mark. 

That the usual such 
ongevity should be here also found in its 
train, is almost a thing of course. 
been well known for four or five years 
past that decay had been coming over the 

1 of this centennial patriarch ; and on 


lairly 


concomitants of 


mind of 
the recent progress (Autumn of 1840) of 
the Hon. J. Q. Adams through the Prov- 


ince of Nova Scotia, by whoin Judge B. 
ulso was visited, this fact was anew con-| 
firme 1. | 

We are aware to what length this sketch | 


has run; yet it would be imperfect, did we | 


fail lO @u 1 one ¢ ire uimstance more, new, (we 


may say without scruple,) to alinost every | 
eader, yet which no reader but will wish | 
ry. } ws . . | 

to know :— There yet uves lu tus city, | 
| 

} 


: 
long sequestered from the world, a sister ol 


the distinguished graduate betore 
widow of more thau sixty years 


us, a 
uate, aba 
‘whose days have almost even run with 
his,’ (95) ; a coincl lence alike extraordina- 
ry and touching. The husband of the lat- 
ter, a Lieutenant of “Marines in the conti- 
nental frigate Alliance, the favorite and | 
fortunate ship of our early Navy, fell in an | 
engagement with the British sloops of war 
Atalante and Trepasa, on one of her last 
passages from France, May, 1781. Though 
not without inducements to contrary 
therefore, it is worthy of record that Judge 
B. has never, as we are told, revisited the} 
place of his birth and his youth, since] 
he went forth from it an exile, with the | 
him, interdicting his | 


the 


, , nd 
flaming sword behind 
return. 

§ In the sake of 
the curious in such matters, lew as they are, it may 
not be amiss ty epecify the twelve Alumni who have 
reached ihe highest pount of longevity Those una<ter- 
jeed, (it will be observed,) are a quarter part of the 
whole—we preruine netto number their days, but give 
them age at the moment we are writing. 

7 sO many instances cl} 
cial elevation. Three refugee Judges | 
tie 


such a connexion as this, and for 





No other class can show 
the highest jud 






of the Supreme Court! to which must be added 

Hon. Nathan Cushing of Seituate,—a zealous | 
Whig—who deeply mngratimted himself with the popu- 
lar party by the spirit of his decisions, as firet Judge | 
of Admualiy in 1776, against copied British ves | 


sels; nod who ata later period [1789 [801] was one 


of the highest Bench of Massachusetts. ‘There ia yet | 


one other distinction which the Class of 1763 appro | 
‘ + . ’ 

priates. he first English Oration, ever heard 

wpon the Commencement bourds vas pronounced by 


Jed. Huatington of Norwieh, Conn., (afierwarde 
well known ws a General officer in ow Revolutionary 
contest, aud father of the late Rev. Josh HW. of the O14 
South Ch.) Academical exercises to this time had | 
been wholly in the ancient languages. | 

#* The statement io the text ceased to be true, while | 
the Manuscript was in the hands of the first publisher. 
Mes. Pritchard, the died at the 
house of her davglter in Poplar st. Apr. Tet, 

*1746. Dr. E. A. Holyoke of Salem, died March | 
31, 1829, 100 years 7 months, 


sister teferred to, 


} 
| 


| 

1763. How. S. 8. Blowers, Halifax, N. S., 100] 
years. 
*1745. Rev. N. Povter, Minister of Chehacco | 
Parish (loswich) and of Ashfield, died Feb. 29, | 


1820, 99 11-12 years. | 

*1759. Hon. Paine Wingate, Minister a few] 
years at Hampton Falls, No U., and afieewards in 
high civil trosts, died at Sivatham, N. H., Mareh 7, | 
1858, 98 5 6 years. } 

*1744. Col. Peter Frye, formerly of Salem, and 
in Various public trusts, died (as a refugee) at Cam- | 
berwell, Surrey, near Londoo, Feb. 1, 1820, (his! 
birthday) 97 years. 

#1712. Mr. Juhn Nutting, Salem, succcesively 
Grammar-Schoolauster Register of Deeds and Collec. 
tor of the port, at different times, died May 20, 1790, | 
96 1-3 years. > | 

*1753. Rev. Peter Thachur Smith, Minister of | 
Windham, Me. [1762-°90] d. az P. ‘T. S.* Esq.’ Oct. | 
1826, 95 1-4 yeats. | 

1765. Dr. Ezra Green, Surgeon in the Conti. | 
nental Navy, under Joho Paul Joues, and since Phy- 
sician in Dover, N. H., 9556 vears. 

*1728. ‘Thaddeus Mason, Esq. Register of Deeds | 
for Middlesex, died at Cambridge, May 1, 1802, 95 
1-3 years. 

1767. Hon. Timothy Farrar, New Ipswich, N. | 
11., furmerly a Judge of the S.J. C. of N, H., 94 2.3 | 
seurs, 

* 1741. 
died (asa refugee) in Bristol, Eng. 
yeare. 

"1710. Rev. Joseph Adams, Minicter of Newing- | 
ton, N. H., 67 1-2 years, died May 26, 1783, 94 | 
vVeares, 
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Mr. Joseph Wald », merchant in Toston, | 


j 


April 1816, 94 | 


FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. | 
A meeting of this Association will be | 
holden at Bernardston on Monday, the 18th | 
inst, 
By orper or THe Scrise. 
Northfield, April 11th, 1842, 





Col. Pickering of | 


' 


} 
three several places in New Hampshire, | 
| 


It has | 


IN A GOOD THING. 


The meeting notified in our last, was 
‘held in the Hallin Temple Avenue on 
Tuesday evening. The Report of the 
; Committee was read and accepted. The 
meeting was addressed by Rev. Dr. Park- 
man, Rev. Messrs. Young, Barrett, Clarke, 
Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, of Salem, 
Messrs. Greele, Pray, Fuller, Daniels and 
others. We have not room for a synopsis 
of the report. It presents, in our judg- 
|ment, a judicious and practicable plan by 
‘which larger means may be raised in our 
|denomination and more strenuous efforts 
made to comfort and strengthen feeble so- 
cieties in New England, to employ more 
missionaries, and to promote theological 
education. It was entrusted to a Commit- 
tee of fifty to bring the matter before the 
public in such form as they may deem 
best. 





BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 


The number of subscribers in the Fed- 











much feeling of propriety raised every hour, as 
raised the last. Only perhaps she used a mére 
cautious truth in her conversation, lest she should 
deceive herself or deceive others in the expression 
of her thoughts upon her approaching ascension. 





For the Register and Observer. 
MRS. CLAP AND MRS. GREELE. 


Our city has been lately visited by an epidemic 
disorder, which has swept away many of our most 
valuable citizens, ‘The fell destroyer has seized 
upon old and young. He, whose hairs were sil- 
verted by the cares of many years, and the youth, 
whose talents promised a long course of useful- 
ness, have passed on in solemn procession, to that 
‘*bourne whence no The 
gloomy hearse has carried many a beloved one to 
the cold mansions of the grave. 

Among those, who have been taken away, were 
two sisters ; the elder at the age of sixty-one, and 
the other at fifty-eight ; and although somewhat 
advanced in years, their state of health had been 


traveller returns.’’ 


course of usefulness among us. ‘They both died 
of the same disorder, within a few weeks of each 
other, and left a void in the hearts of a numerous 
circle of friends and acquaintances. Porn te com- 





eral Street Branch, is, at present, one hun- 
dred and two, amounting, with the West | 
church and First and Second Church | 
branches, to four hundred and forty-three 
subscribers in the four branches, which are 
neatly or quite complete. Subscriptions 


petence and station, they delighted more in the 
performance of the beautiful charities of life, than 
in seeking for those pleasures, which the world is 
always ready to bestow upon its wealthy votaries. 
Their many virtues were doubled by the possession 
of affections naturally kind and warm, which, if 





in four branches are still incomplete, and in 
the remainder not begun. 





Exratum.—lIn the communication of W. 
S. in the Register of April 2d, 54th line | 
of the 2d column, for ‘ did occur’ read, ‘ did 


not occur.’ 








*,* The Treasurer of the Boston Port 
Society, acknowledges the receipt of | 
Twenty Dollars, from the Ladies of the} 
Rev. James F. Clarke's Society, to consti- 
tute him a Life Member of the Boston Port 
| Society. 








*.* The Treasurer of the Boston Port 
Society, acknowledges the receipt of Twen- 
ty Dollars, from the Ladies of the Rev. A. 
B. Muzzey’s Society, Cambridgeport, to 
constitute hima Life Member of the Boston | 
Port Society. 


i 


' 
| 


WARAEN STREET CHAPEL. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association | 
for the support of this Institution will take | 
place at the Chapel, on Sunday evening, | 
April 17th, at 7 o'clock. The Report will 


|be read. And Addresses are expected | 


from Dr. Walter Channing, Rev. T. B.| 
Fox, and other gentlemen. The public | 
| are respectfully invited to attend. 


WORCESTER ASSOCIATION. 


The Members of the Worcester Associ- | 
ation are hereby notified, that their next 
Meeting will be holden at Leicester on | 


| Tuesday & Wednesday. 19th and 20th inst. 


The Brethren will meet at 5 and the pub- 
lic services commence at6 1-2 on Tuesday. 
A. Hill, Scrissz. 
April 11th, 1842. 
“ane 
OBITUARIES. 


OE 





For the Register and Observer. 


MRS. HANNAH Joy. 


Messrs. Editors, —On my return home from a re- 
centjourney I looked in vain in your paper for | 
| some sketch of a character so admirable as that of 
| the late Mra. Hannah Joy. From what motives of | 
| delicacy or respect to the dead, this duty to the| 
| survivor has been omitted, I know not. I think | 

that a community io which she was so nach known 
and beloved cannot suffer a name so dear to pass 
away in silence. 

Mrs. Joy was a person of such immaculate inno- | 
cence that she recommended the world in 
she lived. 


which 
That society to which we all conform, 
might well be proud to contain within it her gentle | 
spirit. She was a lady in whom benevolence was | 
the inspiration, and beneficence the expiration of 
every breath; a person who adorned the apartinen; 
in which she sat, with gentleness and piety; so that | 


her presence wasan honor and a beauty to any 
house and any company. She was a woman of a 


singularly pure and lovely nature, of the greatest 
lowliness of mind, swift to find fauits in herself, and 


| the only person who was ever able to detect therm; 
| a person on whom sat by nature a eertain beauty of 


behaviour which consecrated her in every conipany 
like the circle of light which painters draw areund 


the heads of saints. She was a piece of pure kind- | 


| ness—the will to do good from the manifest pro- | 
| priety of it, and the impossibility of doing other-| 


wise. Although rich, yet habitually modest in her | 
own expense, she delighted from youth to age in 
constant acts of generosity performed to great num- | 
bers of persons, and proceeding to her last moment | 
from the same glow of affection, which the frosts! 
of age did not cool. Her extreme delicacy made | 
it as graceful and honorable to accept from her a| 
benefit as it is often ungrateful and odious. She 
had that more than royal grace of giving which con- | 
fers an honor as well as a favor in every action. 
We are all the debtors of that soul which wears 
the weeds of our nature with dignity and faith, and | 
her behaviour was so charming that men of fine in- 
tellect and men of great energy of action might 
wel! pause respectfully before a woman se excel-| 
lent in her kind; and sueh men did pay her in pro- | 
portion to their own force the homage of their de-, 
ference. 
Her errand in the world being to soothe grief, to. 
feed the hungry, to clothe the poor, and to persuade | 
the perverse, she confined herself to these offices, 
and never undertook the refurm of mankind, but | 
poured out the treasures of that excellent spirit 
which was in her, there where her birth had placed | 
her, in the bosom of refined society, on those ob- 


jects which always promptly appear to the love, 


which searches for them. She was an astral lamp! 
in the midst of the house shedding on a happy com- | 
pany a steady mild and social radiance. | 

Her politeness was native and was not kept for 
holidays and far strangers, but was as flowing te-| 
ward every member ofher family as to the most 
honored stranger. ‘This gentle seul knowing that | 
her will was law for all around ber, used a pru- 
dence in speaking, an abstemiousness in expressing 
her own wishes in reference to the action ef her | 
children or friends, until she had drawn from them 
the expression of their own. 

Her death was calm and noble as a sunset, but 
there was no elevation in it over the most unmarked 





| 


| "The elder of them was the relict of the late Elisha 


nature denies, no after effort can ever sufficiently 
bestow. 

These lamented ladies were the only surviving 
daughters of the late Hon. Robert Treat Paine, a 


great attainments and perfect integrity, and a judge 
in the Superior Court in Massachusetts, and one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


Clap Esq., well known in this neighborhood, for 
his knowledge and virtues ; and the younger, at} 
the time of her death, was the wife of Samuel 
These ladies, in all their labors, were 
influenced by a Christian spirit, and invariably 


Greele Esq. 








** did to others, what they would wisi others to do 
to them.’ 


} 
i 
’ 


Firm in their religious sentiments, they | 
never doubted that a pure and virtuous life would 
insure te them the blessings, which the Saviour has | 
promised to the good and fuithful.”’ | 

Mrs. Clap and Mrs. Greele were never separated | 
tut a few days daring their lives. Their union was | 
60 intimate, that the same blow, that severed the tie, | 
which united them occasioned the death of the | 
urvivor—thas illustrating tho truth and beauty of | 
that expression ; ‘‘ They were lovely in their lives, | 
Butthey have passed from among us, and it 


und in their deaths they were not divided.”’ 


will not be easy to fill their places with individ nals 
of greater worth. We submit without repining to 
a dispensation, which we could not prevent; for} 
who shall stay the hand of the Almighty, and say 
‘It were better thus.’ In another world, we hope | 
to enjoy again the society of these, who have been | 
dear to us here; while in this, we must have re- 
source fur our consolation to those teachings, which | 
the Scriptures alone contain; and which alone can | 
give solace to the aching heart. ‘They will cause 
hope to spring within us, like the flower that blos- | 
soms upon the sod of the grave. Then we may 
say ‘ It is good that we have been afflicted.’ 
It requires but little experience to teach us, that 

The | 


blandishinents of life will not support us in the} 
} 


jt is on goodness alone that we can rely. 


hour of trial; for beauty is a fadiag flower, and | 
lasts but a day; the applauses of the world are 
. } 


empty sounds; and riches are as fl reting as the 
. | 
the charities | 


morning dews; but the virtues and 
of the soal, shall last forever. 
Boston March 10th 


' 


| 


| 


THE LATE HON. DANIEL SARGENT. j 





Died, in this city, on the 2d ivst. in the 78th year 
of his age, Hon. DaNiEL SARGNET. He was born | 
in Gloucester, Ms on the 15th June, 1764, and adopt- 
ing when of age the profession of his father, that of | 
a merchant, sven distinguished himseli, by his ability, | 
hunor and totegrity. 

To his name had been prefixed by courtesy the title 
of Honurabie, but nature bad stamped it wpon his 
forehead, with her own broad seal, from the hour of | 
his birth. There is no need of sculptured marble, or | 
a labored epitaph, to say who and what he was—for 
his mauly virtues, his unostentatious charities his | 
kindness and good will, were so well Known, that it! 
is unnecessary tv recapitulaie truths so strong, and 
which are engraven on the hearts of many. 

He had always thatrespect for others, which en- 
sured his own, and with it a delicacy which won all 
hearts, and a fervor which Commanded love and ad- | 
miration. No eye was moisened by the tear of afflic- 
tiva, but met his glistening in return; and he listened 
to the tale of surrow or deprivation, and made it his 
own. Enirusted with the confidence of hie felow | 
ciuizens in many public capacities, both civil and 
military, ta the Legislature, in the Treasury of the | 
Commvawealth, in the Senate, he performed al! these 
duties with ability, inegrivy and honor to himseli 
aod them. | 

For him we have nothing to regret; for though his 
duties are over, he finished them well, and in doing | 
su he labore! with his constant companions, Con- 
science and Religion—not that self-styled Religion | 
which displays iself abroad and on the house tops; 
but in the calas, quiet sulitude of his own thoughts; 
im the silent prayer; in the inward, hourly acknowl- 
edgement of uw God. . 

lie possessed the highest reverential feeling, amount- 


| 


whe did honor to it; and the names of Washington, 
Hamilton, Fraoklin, Ames, god all the patriots of 
those times, * were familiar in bis mouth as household | 
words, and freshly remembered.’ 

He was truly devoted to those he loved on earth, as 
numberless acts of kin:iness have shown, and when the 
nearest and dearest were separated from him, he sub- 
miited without a muemur. He indulged in no parox- 
ysm of grief, for he firwly trusted ia his God, and | 
recognised His hind ta every thing; but the memories | 
of the dear departed, never were forgotten. Some | 
sweet memento was wept over in silence; some lower | 
or autumnal leaf was anaually plucked from their 
graves. ; } 

He died, as he did live, in peace and in immortal } 
hope, and it can be truly said, * that he did what he | 
did ina general honest thoaght and common gaod to 
all—his lfe was gentle, and the elements so mixed in 
him, that wature might stand up and say to all the 
world— This was a Man.’—Daily Adv. 


} 
—— - 5 


hour of her long life. As much conscience, as 


usually so good, as seemed to premise a still longer | 


|}to peace, the Christian mind cannot but believe 
gentleman highly distinguished for his sound mind, |that causes may be put in operation, not yet at 


| and the operation can be repeated a great number 
alley, and without affecting the degree of heat at 
| again put into action, thus entirely avoiding the de- | 
|tention consequent upon some analogous plans | 
| which had been previously devised. 


|a judgiwent in such matters, and has appeared to 
| them well calculated to attain the end proposed by 


{the Academy, to assist in paying for WEST"’S greal 








Protestants; and hence the party that propose a 
Romauist for public office are always most likely to 
succeed.” 


The Coal Trade—The Philadelphia North 
American says:—- 

‘ Frons present appearances, the prices of coal 
will be unusua'ly low this season in the interior of 
this State. The Schuylkill Navigation Company 
have wisely pat down their toll to the lowest point 
Consistent with the interest of the stockholders. 
Freights will therefore open unusually low on this 
canal, and the price of labor must necessarily de- 
cline in a corresponding rutio with the decline ex- 
perienced in all kinds of produce, and almost all 
descriptions of goods. We believe that contracts 
for coal can now be made on very favorable terms 
for fature delivery. 

Advocate of Peace.—This isa monthly publica- 
tion, making a velume of about 300 pages a year, 
It is the organ of the American Peacé Society, and 
is devoted to discussions, notices, and intelligence 
relative to the cause of Peace, and the application 
ef Christianity to the intercourse of nations, 

The subscription is one dollar a year. Names 

} are received at the Depositery 22 Court Street. 
In the last nuniber of the Advocate, we find sev- 
jeral good articles. A:mong them is ene on the 
causes or circumstances favorable to Peace, in 
which we find the follewing remarks, 





* Much dependence is to be placed upon the in- 
finence of trade and commerce te unite natiens in 
bonds of friendship. Much isto be placed apon 
the fact that Lyons starves, if France goes to war, 
aul Birmingham and Lowel! must be ruined, if 
England and America fight. A million hungry op- 
eratives in Manchester, Sheffield and Preston, con- 
stitute an insecure basis, on which to rest, while 
engaging in the game of war. But while co:m- 
merce and cconoiny, while the gradual diffusion of | 
| intelligence and Christian principles are demonstra- 
ting the folly of war, and compelling governments 





work, or that those now in operation, may be ac- 
celerated, so as to hasten on the period ef perma- 
nent international peace. 

Prussia.—The population of Prussia, accerding 
to the Report of the director of the Statistical Beau- 
reau at Berlin amounts to 14,907,097. The divis- 
jon of this population, as to religions is as follows:— 


vote for themselves, bat the Protestants are not all 
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DEATHS. 








In this city, Miss Rebecea Ann Hay, 36. 


In Dorchester on the Ist inst Margarette, D. 








EDITATIONS AND AppDRE 
M PRAYER, by the Rev. Hugh , ena a 


Ist American from 10th Dublin ediion, 
Owen’s Spiritual Mindeduese, the Grace and Dut 
dechred and practically improved, by Jubn Owen, 


Carlton aged 24—on the 12 inst Joseph P Bradlee | ). D 


Carlton, 9, sen and daughter of Win. and Mary 


Carlton. 


In Ashby, of consumption, Mrs, Sarah Flizabeth, 


wife of Rev. Reuben Bates, aged 33 years. 


In this city,on Saturday morning, very sudden- 


ly, Rev Joan Peak, 81: 


On Saturday, very suddenly, Mrs Margaret Bab- 
cock, aged 54; «lso, Mr Alpheus Bebcock, 57, 


who died within eighteen hours of his wife 


On 10th inst, Rev Edward Richmond, D. D., 75. 


Frances Ann, daughter of Robert Farley, Esq, 
15. 

On Saturday evening last, Mrs Ann Frances, 
wife of Mr Lemuel Lyon, and daughter of Israel 
Whitney, Esq, ef Needham, aged 31. 

On 8th inst, Miss Helen Aagusta Atkins, 24. 

On 9th inst, Clara, eldest danghter of Benj R 
and Eliza M. Curtis 7 yeara. 

On the 3d inst. Mra Mary, wife of the late Dea. 
James Morrill, aged $2. 

On Monday evening, M. W. B. Emmons, aged 
8 yrs and 6 mos. son of Joshna Emmons, Jr. 

On ‘Tuesday Morning last, Mr William B. Brad- 
ford Jr. 


On 4th inst, Ferdinand G. Morrill, only son of 


Dr Samuel Morrill, 3 years. 

In Lexington, 5th inst. Mr William Clapp, 56. 

In Hopkinton, Ist inst. Mr Joseph Morse, 74. 

Jn Sudbury, 4th inst afier a short and distressing 
illness, Jerusha, widow of Adam Hewe. 

In Southborough, Cupt Benj. Parker, 67; Mr Eli- 
ah Flagg, 69. 
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MERICAN EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS.—The Students Life of Gerinany, By 
Win. Hewitt, froin the uapublished MS. of Dr. 
Commelius, containing nearly forty of the most famous 
Student Songs; 1 vol 8vo. 

History of the French Revolution, By M. A. Thius, 
translated with notes and illustrations from the most 
authentic sources, hy Frederick Shobert, Plates 4 vols 
8y0. 

History of the Peninsular War, By W. F. P. Na- 
pier 4 vols Svo. with Maps an! numerous engravings. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, including numer- 
ous letters now first published from the original manu- 
scripts, 4 vols 8vo, 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, By Professor 
Wilson, 3 vels. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 
By T. B. Macaulary, 3 vols to match Wilson’s 

The works of Charles Dickens, complete in 6 vols 
illustrated best Edition. 

Twings Works, in 2 vols 8v. Containing Sketch 
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Lutherans and Reformed, 8,604,748 | 
Roman Catholics, 5,294,003 
Greek Church, 1,300 
Mennonites, 14,495 | 
Jews, 183,679 


Sandwich Islands.—The annual report of the 
Sandwich Is!ands Mission, dated in June last, states 
that the number of natives now belonging to the 
Charches there is 16,893. 

The number of free schools for children, are re- 
ported at 350, embracing 18,000 pupils. About 
one third of these can read. We are told that‘ lib- | 
eral provesion for the support of free shools has | 
been nade by the Government ofthe islands, and | 





various laws enacted to secure attendance on the | 
schools and in other ways to give stability to the | 
system.’ 


A Dreadful Accitent.—Loss of Lieut Borden 
and Fifleen Mea—We understand that informa- 
tion was yesterday received at the Navy Depart- 
ment, thatthe U.S. steam frigate Missouri, Cap- 
tain J. 'T. Newton, in ascending the Potomae river, 
oo ber way to Washington, witha pilot on board, 
ranaground on Monday, opposite the harbor of 
Port ‘Tobacco—Every effort was immediately nade 
to get her off, by backing her engines and taking 
the guns and other weighty articles aft. Lieut. 
Jobn F. Barden was seat out ia charge of a boat's 
crew, with ah anchor, for the purpose of heaving 
her off; when by some means the boat was mest 
unfortanately swamped, and Chis weritorioas officer 
and fifteen men perished, white ia the faithful p er- 
formance of their duty. 








Security against Steam- Boiler Explosians.-—A | 
patent has recently been ebvtained by Capt. Easton, | 
of Alabama, for an improved safety apparatus to be 
applied to steam-boilers, the action of which de- } 
pends upon the use of a fusible alloy. which is ap- | 
plied in anew and apparently efficient manner. | 
‘The alloy is contained in two small cylinders, which 


are placed on the top of the flae within the boiier, 
and at the instant tho he#t_ /¢eesres suificient to fuse 
that part of the alloy that is in contact with the flue, | 


a valve, which opens inwards, admits water and / 
steam from the boiler into the flue, and consequent- 
ly into the fire, which immediately lowers the tei- 
perature andtakes off the tension of the steam. | 
fhe epparatus has been put into operation in the 
basement story of the Patent Office, on a seale suf- 
ficiently large to exhibit the result in a very satis- 
factory manner. The action appears to be certain, 


of tines without its being necessary to renew the | 
which it fuses. Immediately after the temperature 


of the steam has been reduced, the engine can be 


It has been 
examined by several individuals competent to forin 





' 
| 

Liberal Donation.—Paul Beck, Esq., well | 
known as one of the oldest and wealthiest among | 


the inventor. 


the retired merchants of Philadelphia, has just pre- | 
) sented to the Pennsylvania Acaden:y of Fine Arts | 


his entire collection of paintings. ‘This was made | 


}on condition that a note held by the United States 


Bank for upwards of one thousand dollars, loaned 





Picture of Deathon the Pale Horse, should im- 
mediately be taken up. 


Mr. Beck also contributed ' 


}one hundred dotlars for this purpose—some of the | 
| directors promptly loaned the balance of the suin re- }, 
| quired to take up the note, and have thus secured | 
ing to chivalry, fur his own country, and for those } the collection for the academy. 


It consists of about 
twenty pictures, a numberof them of established | 
repatation, and consequently of considerable value. 


We take pleasure in recording such acts of liberali- |, 
ity, and congratulate the stockholders of the Acade- | 


my on their good fortune in securing this addition | 
to their collection, already by far the largest and 

most valuable in this country, in paintings, statues, 
casts, prints, and highly illvetrated works. ‘Three , 
of the paintings in this collection cost upwards of j 
$12,000. ‘The Bonaparte donation is valued at! 
$10,000, and the whole collection at $40 to $50,- } 
000.—.Vorth-American. } 


Spain.—There are many indications of further } 
revolutionary movements in Spain, though hostili- 
ties had not yet actually broken out. An union | 
between the Christinos and Carlists was said to 
have taken place to a considerable extent, nnder 
the auspices of the Fre:ch influence, the object of 
which was tho expalsion of Espartero, and the de- 


| molition of the British inflaence in the Peninsula. 


Mns. ELIZABETH E. ELLIS. | 


It is our paitiful duty to record the sudden death | 
of Mrs Elizabeth E. Ellis, consort of the Rev. 
George E. Ellis, Pastor of the Harvard Charch in | 
Charlestown, Mass. She died on Friduy (last) | 
night at 11 o’cleck, after a painful sickness of three 
days. Mrs Ellis attended Church on the Sabbath, 
apparently enjoying good health, and united with | 
the church in the coumunion service. . She was a} 
daughter of Wm. Eager, Esq. Intely of Boston, and 
came to tus town soon after the settlement of Mr | 
Ellis, about two years ago. From her ansiable and | 
lady-like character, and her many kind and Chris- | 
tian virtues, she had endeared herself to all who) 
had the pleasure of her acquaimtance, and particu- | 
larly to the members of the Harvard Charch Socie- 
ty, with whom she was in the most intimate ac- 
quaintance.—Mrs Ellis was only 27. years of age; 
and the suddenness with which she has been | 
snatched away frow her husband and friends—so 
early in life—is an event of deep affliction and the 
most poignant sorrow to them, w hich, we trust, 
way not be without their sanetifying inflcences. 
She has Jeft an only child.—[Charlestown (Mass. ) 


Aurora, Ap. 9] 





* GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 





Mayor of Baltimore.—Co}. Solomon Hillen was 
recently elected Mayor, of the city of Baltimore. 
The Lutheran Observer, of Baltimore, after the re- 
mark that Col. Hillen is a Roman Catholic, says:— 

‘In our city the Romanists are Romenists and 





The union of the son of Don Carlos withthe Queen | 
Isabelia was publicly talked of, and considered as 
settled. ‘There had been some disturbances at 
Barcelona, but their nature, extent and objects, are 
not clearly given in the English papers. 


—_ 


Singular Delusion.—For some weeks past a} 
singular impression has been entertained by the » 
lower classes of frish residing in the metropolis, | 
and its environs, that London is to be destroyed by | 
an earthquake ; and the day fixed for this event, : 
which is to swallow up the capital of the British} 
empire, is the léth of March, A great many Irish | 
people have already left the metropolis for distant 
parts of the coantry and for Ireland, and others are 
preparing to follow, to evade the earthquake ; and 
the exc:tement among the natives of the sister Ise 
in the eastern part of the metropolis is very great. 


= 
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MARRIAGES: 

In this city, by Rev Mr Waterston, Mr G. 
Pierce to Mies E. Parker. 

Py Rev Mr Gray, Mr Daniel Swan to Miss Bet- 
sey Langley. 

In East Cambridge, 6 inst. by Rev Me Lambert, 
Mr George Rt. ‘Taylor to Miss Betsey Shales. 

In Roxbury, on the 12th inst, by the Rev. Mr. 
Hague, J. Moore Taylor, of New York City, to 
Miss Harriet A. Gragg, of the former place. 

At East Lexington, Mr George D. Marsh, of 
Boston, to Miss Mary Ann Motreli, of L. 

At Grafton, 5th inst, by Rev C. Palfrey, Mr! 
Winthrop Faulkner te Miss Emeline, daughter of 
Pardon Aldrich Esq. 











Book, Knicerbocker, History of New York. Brac- 
bridge Hall, Tales of a Traveller, Conquest of Grana- 
da, The Alhambra, &e. 

Moral aod Spiritual Culture, By R. C. Waterston, 
1 vol 12mo. 

Tappans Poems, Poems and Lyricks By W. B. 
Tappan, a new volume 12:00. 

Howitt’s Book of te Seasons or the Callender of 
Nature, By Wm. Howitt, 1 vol 12mo. from the sixth 
London Edition. 

Meipir of Mrs. Hemans by her sister, Memoir of 
the Life and Writings, of Mrs. Hemans by Mrs. 
Hughes. 

Ten Thousand a Year, By the author «f the Diary 
ofa London Physician, Complete in 1 vo'ume. 

Austin’s Goethe Characteristics, from the German 
ef Falk Von Miller, &c. with notes, original and trans- 
lated illustrative of German Literature, By Sarah 
Austin, in 2 vols. 

Also a Large Collection of other valuable Books, 
School and Classical Books, and Stationary &c. fin 
sale wholesale or retail, by CROCKER §& RUG. 
GLES NO. 107, Washington st. a 16 
TTVUE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND.—Their 

position in Society, Character and Responsibili- 
ties, By Mrs. Ellis. Author of the Women of Eng 
land &c. 12m0 cloth. a 16 





| Bp deters pee oe COMMENTARY.—In press the 
secoud volume comprising Mark, Luke, John, 
willbe realy ina few weeks, also a new edition of 
the first volume comprising Matthew, will be publish. 
ed next week. NO. 134, Washington st. opposite 
School st. a 16 


N ILLUSTRATED ATLAS.—Geographical, 
Staustical, and Historical, of the United States, 
and the Adjjaceat Conatries. By F.G. Bradford, for 
sale low by J. MUNROE § CO. 08, asain 
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‘RHE NEW WORLD.—This large and elle 

journal of poputar liierature, is published every Sat 
urday merning, on a mammoth sheet of 16 quarto pages, 
—inaking two volumes per annum of 416 pages eact 
witha tite page and index. Each number contains 
an amount of reading equal to a duodecimo volume 

‘The numbers of the 21 Vol. (July, IS8tl, to Jan 
184: ) containing the whole of Charles O'Malley, wili 
be sent to any person for $1, in current money, post- 
paid. Back numbers from the commencement of the 
present volume can yet be supplied to new subscribers. 
Phe World for the year 1842, and the volume contain 
ing Charles O' Malley, willbe sent for 48.  Addres- 
J. WINCHESTER, 
30 Ann-street, N. ¥ 


BULWER'S NEW NOVEL—ZANONI—This | By Mrs. Etlis, author of the * Women of Englind’ 


last and most popular of Bulweits Works, which 
is now in course of publication in the columns of the 
New World, has also been issued Complete in two 
Extra Numbers of 32 quarto pages. 

THE TERMS OF ZANONI.—The work is beau. 
tifully printed in two exira numbers of the Quarto New 
World, making 32 pages—Nine Dollars per hundre: 
copies; fifty copies fur Five Dollars, and in the latte: 
preportion down to ten copies, which will be sent for 
One Dollar. Agents, Booksellers, Postmasters, and 
all other persons, wishing copies, are requested to or- 
der them at the earliest moment. 

All letters must be postpaid or free, and enclosing 
current notes on epecie-paying hanks. 

EVERY YOUTILS GAZETTE.—A new and 
poptlar periodical for the young, is publisued every 
Matuight, at the Office of the New World, containing 
16 quarto pages, and aumerous Engravings, and filled 
with interesting matier. Terms, $2 a year, $3 fur two 
copies, Ten Duiiars for ‘Teu Copies. ‘The New World 
and Youth's Gazetie will be sent together for $4 a 
year. Specimen nuabers seut to all who wish to ex- 
amine them, if the request ia made free of expense. 

ap 16 
TT ceca OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
—Memusirs of Celebrated Women of all coun- 
tries by Madame Junot itlustraied with elegantly en- 
graved Portraits of Lady Jane Gray, Ann Boleyen, 
Lady Montagae Madame de Stael & &e 8V0 London 
for sale by WILLIAM CROSBY & CQ,, 118 Wash- 


ington street. ap 16 


SKETCHES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL AND 
LITERATURE, 
ryvdis) DAY PUBLISHED, BY TAPPAN 
§ DENNET, 114 Washington street, Foreiga 
‘ravel ant Lite at Sea, inciuding a crue on 
board a man-of-war. Also, a visit te Spain, Portu- 
gal, the South of France, ltaly, Sicily, Malta, the 
Junijan Islands, Coutiuential Greece, Liberia, and Bra- 
zil, and a treatise on the Navy of the United States, 
by the Rev, Charles Rockwell, late of the United 
States Navy, ia two large duedecimo volumes, elegant- 
ly printed and beand, with a splendid F rontispiece. 
” Biographical Siorvea fur Youth, by Natu, Haw- 
thorne; the works of Jonathan Edwards, D, D., late 
President of Union Cuilege, witha memoir of his life 
and character, by Tyron Edwards, 2 large 8vo vol- 
umes, with a portrait, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Nordhemer’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance, 
and Hebrew and Engli-h Lexicon, No.-T; Mr Kivk’s 
Translation of Gausseu on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, 12inv, new work. a 16 





NASY LESSONS IN PERSPECTIVE. —Inclu- 

vy ding sasteuctions for sketching from nature. 

At is the object of this buok to explain the elements 
of Perspective, together with the art of sketching irom 
nature, ina familiar manner, so as to render them in- 
telligible to the young, ant those not skitled in asathe- 
matics and geometry. Lt is believed that any one hav- 
ing a competent skill in drawing, May gain fram = this 
bouk all the knowledge requisite to sketch frow nate 
correctly+ For sale by 3. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Trew- 
ont Row. a 16 

CHOOL BOOKS.—A_ large supply of Smith's 

Geography -and Atlas; Smith's Arithmetic; 
Smiti’s Grammar Mitchell’s Geography and Atlas; 
Miseheli’s Primary Geography; Parley’s Small Geog 
raphy and Davies’s Arithmetic. For sale at wh de- 
gale and reul, at SIMPKINS’S Book and Station- 
ary Rooins, 21, Tremoyt Row. a 16 








NE PRICE STORE,—Arrangements have been 

made tu Rake up to order, Cloths, Cassineres and 
Vestings, in the best maaner, aod at very low prices. 
An experiesced ‘Tailor will be in constant atten- 
daace, who will make oF cut garments jo the beat and 
most economical masner. Persoos why prefer to pur- 
chase cloth and have their garments cut, are assured 
that the utmost care will be used fur a good fit. All 
those who practice econumy in the cost of their cloth- 
ing, will Gnd this a good opportunity to make a saving, 
and be attended with no trouble. 

Just recieved frow New York, and assortment of 
good quality Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, at unu- 
sual low prices, Constantly od fraud, Tailor’s Trim- 
mings of every description. f 

Another lot of those stout Cassimeres, of good qual- 
ity, have been recieved, and will be suld at the same 
lew price as formerly. ‘ 

§G@ There is no place in Boston where Sheeting 
and Shirtings caa be bought lower than at the Oue 
Price Store, No. 28. Washington st. a 16 


Manual of Sacred Interpretation, for the special 
benefit of Junior Theological Stude ts aad the gen. 
eral reader, by Alexander MeClelland, Professor in 
the Theological Seminary, New Bruneawick, N. J. 

The Moral [ufluence, dangers and duties connected 
with great cities, by Joha Todd. 

Krammacher’s Parables, translated from the Ger- 
man; Puachard’s History of Congregationalism ; do 
view of Congregationaliem; Philips Guides to the 
Donbting, Perplexed, Conscientious, &c.—for sale 
hy TAPPAN §& DENNET, 114 Washiagton st. 

al6 








Boz. A fresh supply of the Works of Charles 
Dickens, best edition, with plates. Also, a good 
edition in 6 vols Bvo, at $4 per set Just received at 
SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Rew. al 





OODRICH PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY—A 
Pictovial Geography, of the World by S G 
Goodrich, in 2 vols 8vo, llastrated with several han 
drea engravings, fer sale by W. CROSBY § CO 118 
Waarington at a 16 
EW TRACT.—The Unitarian Appeal: Three 
L Sermons, illustrative of the claims of Untarians 
to the Character of Evangelical Christians, indepen- 
dent of the truth of their peculiar opinions, preached 
in the Unitarian Church, Washington City, bv S. G. 
Bulfonch, Pastor of that Church. Jnet published for 
he A. U. A. by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Wash'ng- 
tton st, a 16 


OMQ2OPATHY, by Dr. O. W. Holmes.—Thia 

day published by TICKNOR, Agent, corner of 
Washington and School streets, Homcepathy and its 
kindred delusivns, two lectures delivered before the 
Boston Society for the Diffasiaa of Useful Knowledge, 
hy Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D. 1 vol. 12m0.—72 
pages. a 16 











N. WATERMAN, 
KITCHEN FORNISHER. 


|g rene in Family, Wooden and Willow Wares, 
' Brooms, Brushes, Mats, &c. 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


Of Planished, Japanned, Painted, and Plain Tin 
Ware, 85 Cornhill, 73 Court, and 6 Brattle sts. 
N. B. Those on the eve of Housekeeping are in- 
vited to call for a catalogne—it will assist them much 
in arranging their list of wants for the kitchen. 
Families, Hotels, Steamers aod Packet shipa fur- 
nished at short notice. 3n* n9 





“FVHE NATIONAL WRITING BOOK.—Couwpri 
sing a New Series of seven numbers, with Conies 
adapted to each, prepared with epecial reference to 
the various Classes in Schools and Academies. By 
David P. Page, Principal of the English High School, 
Newburyport, and Charles Northend, Principal of the 
Aborn street Grammar School, Salem. This day 
published and for sale by 1900, gross, hundred, or 
dozea, by TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington 
street. april 9 


OMBE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 
—The Constitution of Man, considered in Relation 
to External Objects, by Geo Combe, with an adidi- 
tional Chapter on the Harmany between Phrenology, 
and Revelation by Jos. A. Wadne, A. M. 12th ed. 
lvo. 12m0. For sale by JAS. MONROE & CO. 
134, Washington st. a9 


HARLOTVE ELIZA\BETH.—-Conformiuy-— 














| streets. aY 


J Dangers and Duaties—Passing Thoughts—Floral 
Biography—Flower Garden—Falxchood and ‘Prath 
&e. &e. By Carrlotre Elizibeth. Also, Bogatezky’s 
Golden Treasury for the children of God;—Trans- 
planted Flowers—The Drooping Lilly, &ce &c. For 
«ale hy JAMES MUNROE § CO., 134 Washington 
street. april 9 





R. CHANNING’S NEW WORK.—The Duty 

of the Free States, or Remarks suggested by 
the case of the Creole, by William E. eng 
Price 12 1-2 ceats. This day published by WM. 
CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. a9 








R. DEWEY’S WORKS.—Disconrses on vari- 

ous subjects, 24 editien—Moral views of Com- 
merce, Society and Politics, 21 etition— Discourse 
and Discussions in explanation and defence of Unita- 
rianism —Diseourses on Haman Life—The Old World 
antthe New, 2 vols. Fresh supply this day received 
by WM. CROSBY & CO., 11S Washington aa. 

apri 





ADY’S BOOK FOR APRIL.—This number is 
4 scarcely inferior to any precediag in its embilish 
ents or reacting contents. The first engraving ia a 
well execute. | Mezzstiato entitled * Beauty and Iino 
cence’ engraved by Ladd. The second isean engrav- 
ing of Tirom’s celebrated Group of * Old Mortality’ 
each are wihinirably execaied and would alone recow- 
wend the number to extensive notice. This namber 
ilso contains a Plate of the fashion while the ready 
articles are made up from no less than 22 writers. 
The Boston Publishers are JORDAN & CO., J12 
| Washington st. april 9 











JHE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND.—Their 


position in Sucieiy, character and responsibility. 


)}§c. D’Aaubigne’s Refor vation in Germany and 
Switzerland, of the 16m century. Received this day 
by TICKNOR Agent, corner of Washington & Schoo! 
streets. april 9 


ECEIVED and for sale by TICKNOR, Agent, 
corner of Washington and School streets— 

New Edition of the Matins and Vespers; with 
Hymns, and occasional devotional pieces, by John) 
Bowring—3.1 edition, altered and enlarged. 

N+w Paris editioa of the Poetical Works of Thom- 
as Moore; collected and arranged by himsell—com- 
plete in one volume, 8vo. 

Fresh supply of the Anatomist’s Vade Mecum—a 
system of human anatomy, by W. 1. Erasmus Wilson; 
and the S:rgeon’s Vade Mecam, by Robert Druitt— 
2. edition, ilastrated with 50 engravings. 

Downing’s Treatise on the Theory ani Practice of 
Landscape Gardening; adapted to North America, 
with a view to the improvement of country residences, 
&c. Bulwer’s New Novel, Zanoni, §c. a 








ORTUS BRITANICUS.—A catalogue of all the 
J plants indigeuous, cultivated in, or introduced 

to Britain, etc., a new edition, with supplements, 

including all the new plants down to 1839; and a gen- 

eral index, by J. C. Loudon. For sale by TICKNOR, 

Ageut, corner of Washingtoa and Schoo! ee. 

a 


EIGH HUNT.—The Seer; or, Common-places 

4 refvezhed, by Leigh Hunt. 
Phe indicator, and the Companion; a miscellany for 
the fields and fireside, by Leigh Haunt. 
PICKNOR, ageut’ coraer of Washiugton and Schoo! 








FAMILIES PURCHASING CLOTH. 


OR Boys’ Spring Clothing, are invited to call and 
examine «lot of Stout Cloths and Cassimeres, 
manafictured expressly for that purpose, now selling 
at the ONE PRICE SPORE. No. 28 Washington 
street. We purchase our go nde with great eare, hav- 
ing particular refereace to thetr totrinsic value,as well 
as the goodaess of the colors, and offer every article as 
low as it possibly can be afforded, adhering strivtly to 
une price, thus ewabling those usacquainted with the 
value of goudsto parchase oa as good terms as the 
mostexperivaced jutges. Patterns of oar goods will 
be cheerfully furnished, if aay purchaser wishes to Com- 
pare them with prices elsewhere, as we feel confi ieut 
the price of every article is as bor (to say the least) ae 
atany othe store in New Eaglan.i. 
a9 KIMBALL & PHELPS. 








ICKENS’S WORKS for $4.—The Works ot 

Charles Dickens, complete in 6 vol Bvo, neathy 
dound,. paruted on large type and goud paper, the 
chepest e itive ever published; this day recieved by 
W. CROSBY & GU. 113 Washington st. n9 





tdouse and Biove, tachading seiecte d lists of the 

aust beautiful species of exouc flowering plants anu 

divections tur tueir cultivation, by Caarics Machine 

tosh, t2i0, London, nuaerous colured engravings: 

tur sale ky W. CROSBY & CU. 118 onengine 4. 
a 





"AUBLGNE’S KESORAMATION ia Germany 
D and Sawieerlaad. —distory of the Great Retur- 
mation of (he sixteeath ceatucy in Geravany, Swiraes 
laud, ete, by J. WH. Meric D’Avbigae, Presitent of the 
Phevlogical Schoul of Geneva, aud vember of the Sv- 
ciete Bvanzehqic: for sale by W. CROSBY & Co. 
113 Washiugivn st. a9 








ARE’S INQUIRY CONCERNING RELIG- 
\ LON.—An baquiry taro tre fousdation, 4° 
denses, aud truths of Religian, by Heary Ware “a ‘ 
late Hollis Professor of Divinity in Barta oes 
& vols 12ino. Tis day published by J. MU? a2 
CO. 134 Washington st. 








ONTHULY MISCELLANY FOR APRIL, Ea 


i FANNETT. 
ited hy Rev. E. 5. a pai Writers. 


1. lospication of the Ne 

2. Sayings and Doings at Home. 

3. Christ washes the leet of his disciples. 

5. aot Pe of Morning and Evening. 

6. Perfect and Eatire,a Sermon by Rev. Samuel 
Barrett. 


7, Notice of the late Rev. Mr. Ritchie. 
8. Intelligence. 











Publiseed by W. CROSBY & CO. 118 “~ 
at. a 


ys INQUIRY. An Loquiry into the foun- 


dation, Evidence, ond Traths of Religion, hy - 


age Ware, D D. 2 vols., 120, recently publish. 
ed. or sale by Ww. CROSBY & Cu. i18 Warh. 
st. 2 a2 


ee aecrrene OF THE LAKES, and 
other Poems—By the author of the Moral of 
Flowers, and the Spirit of the Woods. 

® History of English Poetry, from the close of the 
eleventh ceatury to the cominencement of the 13ih 
Century ee Thomas Warton, B. D.—for sale by 

ric NOR, Agent, cor’. of Washington and 
School sts. 





FXLEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
he hust oa oiaprehending the cultivation of plats, 
the husbandry of the Domestic Rl Ene: thn ooun- 
Pot aals by TICKNOR at Lowe, Bag. F. R. 8. E. 

or sale y f . A , Saad 
ton and School sts. sent, corner of comer’ 


YPS8IES OF SPAIN. ‘r 

count of the Gypsies of S 
collection of their sand 
row, 2 vola.in 1. This day 
by W. CROSBY-& CO. 11 











he Zineali; or an ac- 
pine ~~ an original 
vetry, by George Bor- 
blished, and for sale 
Wash. st. a2 





RESH SUPPLIES of the follewing Medical 
Books, received this day by TICKNOR, Agent 
corner of Washington and School streets—Dunglisun’s 
Practice, Physiolegy, Dictionary and New Remedies ; 
Ramsbotham’s Midwifery; Ellis’s Medical Formula- 
i Righy’s Midwifery; Arnott’s Physics; Mayo’s 
athology; Oliver’s Physiology, &e. a2 





Gueneresee, Leipsic edition—The Plays and 
i Poems of William Shakspeare, accurately print- 
ed from the text of the: corrected copies, left by the 
late Saml. Johnson, George Stevens, Isaac Reed and 
Edmund Malone, in lvol—for sale by TICKNOR, 
agent, cor. Washington and School sts. ° a2 





OSTON CIRCULATING LIBRARY, contain- 

— volumes of Novels, Travels, &c.; also 
all the Reviews, Magazines, §c., soen as pubhiehed. 
Terms $4,00 per annuum. W. CPOSBY & CO. 118 
Wash. st. a2 





- . 
OMPLETE WORKS OF BOZ—Suitshle for 
transmission by the mail. The subscribers are 
now publishing in weekly numbers, to be completed 
in twenty weeks, the complete works of Charles Dick- 
ens, including the Pickwick Papers, Nickolas Nick- 
leby, Oliver Twist, Sketches of Every Day Life, the 
Old Curiosity Shop and Barnaby Rudge. 

Tais edition is printed in handsome octavo form, on, 
clear white paper, and is elegantly embellished with 
numerous steel engravings, from designs by Cruik- 
shank and others, and a superb Kit Kat portrait of 
the author—the numbers already isaued coataio the 
Pickwick Papers. 

Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist and Sketches of 
Every Day Life done up in handsome covers, and can 
be transmiited by mailto any part of the union.— 
Price $5 in advance—address 


a2 SAXTON § PEIRCE, 133 Washington st 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. * 


VUE subscriber has opened a School for Young 
Lalies, in convenient and pleasant Ruoms, at 
the Warren Street Chapel. 

‘The usual branches of a liberal English Edncation 
are taught, viz. Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral and 
Lutellectual Philosophy, Natural Theology, Writing, 
Arithinetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book-keeping, &c. 

Tastruction is given inthe French and Latin Lan- 
guages; and also, if desired, in Needle work, Draw- 
tog and Music, by insteruciers well qualified tu teack 
in those branches, 

Oral lessons form an important part ef the plon of 
instruction, and Lectares will be frequently given 
upon usefal and interesting branches of Science. 

The School is. well furnished with *Philosophical 
Apparatus, Cabinets, and a large and excellent Lib- 
rary. 

Applications for admission to be made at the School 
Rooms, where the ters can also be ascertamed, 

WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 

References : 

Hon. JOSIAH QUINCY, 

Pres’t Harvard University. 

Hiox. WILLIAM MINOT, 

Rev. JOHN PIERPONT. 

Rev. MELLISH L. MOTTE. 

Rev. HUBBARD WINSLO'Y. 

Rev. CHARLES F, BARNARD. 

Rev. ROBERT C. WATERSTON. 

Dra. GEO. C. SHATTUCK. 

GIDEON F. THAYER, Esq. 
March 19, 1841. Awis 





JALUABLE SCHOOL BOOK—Pamiliar Dia- 
logaes aod Popular Discussions, for exhilition 
in Schools aad Academies of either Sex, ani for the 
A:nasenent of Soeial Parties. By Win. B. Fowie, 
Teacher of the Young Ladies’ Moniterial School, 
Buston, Author of several popular School Books. 
Recommendation of the Work. 


{From R. G. Parker, Author of ‘Progressive Exer- 
cises in English Composition,” “Grammar,” §c.} 








. 114 Washingten st. 


For sale 6, | 


Buston, June 21, 1541. 
Messrs. Tappan & Deonnet . 

I received some days ago a copy of your new * Book 
of Dialogues and Discussions,” by W. B. Fowle, 
Esq , of this city, the highly talented and deservealy 
popular teicher of the Young Ladies’ Muonitorial 
Schoul. From the examination I have been enabled 
to mike, and till more from my high estimation of 
Mr Fowle, as a practical teacher, I du not hesitate to 
give an uuqualified recommendation of his bouk, be- 
lieving it to be skilfully adapted, by its form, arrange- 
mente, and contents, for the place which he intended 
that it shouid @il. I wish that every eehool in New 
England were Turaished with two or three dozen copies 
of the work. Respectfully, yours, 

RICHARD G. PARKER. 

Published and for sale by TAPPAN §& DENNET, 

26 





TOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. 
HE Suminer Term of this Lastitution will com- 
mence on Wednesday. April 20, and cluse oa the 
last Wednesday in July. Miss Ruta S. Ropinson, 
will continue as Principal, assisted by a comepetent 
board of Teachers. 

Tourrion.—In the common English branches will 
be charged at the rate of $4,50 per quarter, or 12 
weeks, tacluding writing and vocal music. 

Languages, cach, $1,00 additional. 

Drawing and Painting, $1,50 additional. 

‘Those who take any one of the Languages, without 
English studies, will be cvarged at the rate of $4,00 
per quarter. Each additional language $1,50 per 
quarter. 

Music for 12 lessona, and use of Piano Forte, $5,00. 

24 “e oe “ec 

Board, including washing, &c., $1,62 1-2 
week. 

S»ecial attention will be given to those who wish 
for instraction ia Vocal Music, by ano able and expe- 
rienced teacher. : 

In addition to the foregoing course «  .nstruction, 
there will be Lectures every week on various scien- 
tific subjects. 

RELERENCES:—Rev. Dr, Sharp, Rev. Baron 
Stow, 8. G. Shipley, Esq., William Beals, Esq., 
Boston —Caleb Parker, Esq., Roxbury—iev. : 
Porter, Lowell. 

By order of the Bourd of Trustees, 
A. G. STIcKNEY, Sec’ry. 
Townsend, March 12, 1842. 4w m 26 
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LOTH STORE AND TAILORING ESTAT- 
LISH MENT, at 44 Washington street, 10 do ors 
north of the Post Oitice. 

JOHH H. PRAY viters to purchasers, at the lowest 
prices fut casi or approved credit, his Cust mmary large 
assortment of Ger ia, Preach, Eagash a 4 Awerican 
Woollen Goots and Sa aner Staifs, for gentiewes and 
boy’s wear. Also, Vestiags of all sorts, 404 rim. 
mings for garments of the best qualities. 

Ug slaving recently secured ine services of an ex. 
pertenced anor, he nis aide arrangements lo mahe 
to order al sort notice, iv the best maauer, an | Cosh. 
ionably aad satisfectury to hose ordering them, Div 8 
Coats, Vests, Pantaloous, Cloaks, Frock Cows, Sa - 
touts and Over Coatsof ali descriptions, Alsou, Jack. 
ets, Veais and Paacaloons fur Boys, and to cut al) such 
and to mike alterations and cepairs at 





orbg ay Ye as are charged by any others, where the 
work is done equally well. 3in md 
co aa 


TANDARD PERIODICALS —Christian Family 
> Magazine, edited by Rev, Dr. Newell, ts issued 
inontitly, at one dollar per aanun, if in advance 

‘She Pawiarch or Family Library Magazine, edited 
hy Rev. &. W. Bailey, ts issued monthly. Price, ove 
dollar # year in advance, 

American Biblical Repository, edited by Av Peicrs, 
D. V., aud Selah B. Treat—issued quarterly at five 
dollars per annum. : 

American Eclectic, Literature of the Wor-a- Is- 
sued monthly. Price, 3 dollars a yeat- 

Toe Young People’s Book for aheoe detinrs per 
annum—Gralam’s Lady’s and Geatleman’s Magazine. 
Lady’s Book, price 3 dullars a year. 

Tie Works of Cnere —e ma 
Nos., 25 cts. each, or or t - . 

Encyclopedia Ameriema, 80 Nos LD deed ped the 
conutry wishing to subscribe for scone t ee Ks 
can have then hy remitting the money Dy nail addres- 
sed to SAXON & PEIRCE, 132 Washington st. 


i d 
£T BOOKS—The Rural Life of Englaio 
on ales ote egy mn first ones 
etek oe i 
series Tne ale by TICKNOR, coruer of Wang 


. fi sa 
J eagio Beheo } sts. 


twenty weekly 
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POETRY. 


LL 








“For the Register and Observer. 
e the rising light, that 
unto the perfeet day. 





The pith of the just is lik 
shineth trighter aud brighter 
Prov. 1V, 28. 

© First the blade, then the ear; after that, the full 
corn in the ear.” Mark. IV, 28. 

The Earth insilence slept, 

Till God the stillaess broke; 

Then sea and land, by his command, 
To teeming life awoke, 

Not all at once perfection shone, 

la Sx day’s time, the task was done. 


lv’e seen at ear'y dawn 

Fhe fading stars of even, 

Move Grint and far, each little star 
Aa Morn canie forth in Heaven; 
Now one by one, they passed away 
And then shone out the perfect day. 





The seed in earth is hid, 

Aad then comes forth the flower; 
Now bending low, the plant must bow 
Before the tempest’s power, 

Awid the blast it thrives and grows, 
Cad now we see the full blowa Rose, 


Then Christian would'st thou learn, 
Come, end a «illing ear, 

N.. sudden tight, shall cause the night, 
Of owls to disappear. 
Thy sive like sare at dawn of day, | 


Before the san shall fade away. 
. J. 8. W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


———$——<—— 
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LITTLE VICTORIES. j 


* O, mother, if I am so lame, I can never | 
be a soldier or a sailor,—I can never go) 
round the world !’ 

And Hugh burst into tears, now more | 
really afflicted than he had been yet. His | 
mother sat on the bed beside him, and | 
wiped away his tears as they flowed, while | 
he told her, as well as his sobs would let} 
him, how long and how much he had reck- | 
oned on going round the world, and how | 
little he cared for anything else in the fu- 
ture ; and now this was just the very thing | 
he should never be able to do! He had | 
practised climbing ever since he could re- | 
member ;—and now that was of no use ;— | 
he had practised marching, and now he} 
should never march again. When he had | 
finished his complaint, there was a pause, | 


and his mother sand, 


‘Hugh, do you remember Richard | 
Grant ?’ | 
.* What,—the cabinet-maker? The man | 
who carved so beautifully ?’ 
‘Yes. Do you remember No, you 





could hardly have known: but | will tell | 
you. He had planned a most beautiful set | 
of carvings in wood for a chapel belonging | 
toa nobleman’s mansion. He was to be} 
well paid,—his work was so superior; and 
he would be able to make his parents com- | 
fortable, ax well as his wife and children. | 
But the thing he most cared for was the | 
honor of producing a noble work whict. | 
would outlive him. Well, at the very be- 

ginning of his task, his chisel flew up 

against his wrist; and the narrow cut tha | 
it mada—not more than half an inch wick 
—imade his right hand entirely useless for | 
life. He could never again hold a tool ;— | 
his work was gone,—lis business in life | 
seemed over—the support of the whole ; 
family was mken away,—and the only | 
strong wish Richard Grant had in the world | 
was disappointed.’ 

Hugh hid his face with his handkerchief. 
and his mother went on: 

‘You have heard of Huber.’ 

‘The man who found out somuch about | 
bees. Miss Harold read that account tv | 
us.” 

* Bees and ants. When Huber had dis | 
eovered more than had ever been know: 
before about bees and . 


' 


when tt 
was sure he could learn more s\i.}, and was | 
more ani more «nxioux to peep and pry i- 
t their tiny homes, and their curious ways 
Huber became blind.’ 
Huch sighed, and his mother went on: 
‘ Did you ever hear of Beethoven? He 
was one of the greatest muSical compo-er 
that ever lived. His great, his soledelight 
was nmusic. It was the passion of his 
hfe. When all his time and all his mina | 
were given to mu-ic, he became deaf—per- | 
fectly deaf; so that he never more heard 
one single s.ote from the loudest orchestra. | 
While crowds were moved and delighted | 
with his compositions, it was all silence to | 
him.’ | 
Hugh said nothing. 
* Now. do you think,’ asked his mother, | 
—and Hugh saw by the grey light that} 
began to shing in, that she smiled— do| 
you think that these people were without a | 
heavenly Parent? 
‘Ono! But were they all patient? | 
‘Ves, in their different ways and de-| 
rees. Would you say that they were | 
| 


wuts, and 


\ 


ardly treated ? Or would you rather sup- 
pose that their Father gave them some- 
thing more and better to do than they had 
planned for themselves ?” a 

‘He must know best, of course: but it} 
does seem hard that that very thing should | 
happen to them. Huber would not have 
go much minded being deaf, perhaps; or 
that musical man being blind; or Richard | 
Grant losing his foot, instead ef his hand: | 
for he did not want to go round the world.’ | 
_*No doubt their hearts often swelled | 
within them at their disappointments: but | 
I fully believe that they found very soon | 
that God's will was wiser than their wish- | 
es. They found, if they bore their triai | 
well, that there was work for their hearts 
to do, far nobler than any work that the 
head can do through the eye, and the ear, 
and the hand. And they soon felt a new 
and delicigus pleasure, which none but the 
bitterly disappointed can feel.’ 

* What is that ?” 

‘The pleasure of rousing their souls to 
bear pain, and of agreeing with God silent- 
ly, when nobody knows what is in their 
hearts. There i$ a gredt pleasure in the 
exercise of the body,—in making the heart 
beat, and the linbs glow, in a run by the 
seaside, or a gaine in the play-ground ; but 
this is nothing to the plea-ure there is in 
exercising one’s soul in bearing pain,—in 
finding one’s heart glow with the hope that 
one is pleasing God.’ 

* Shall I fee! that pleasure ? 

‘Otten and often, poe no doubt,—eve- 
ry time that you can willingly give up your 
wish to be a soldier or a sailor,—or any- 
thing else that you have set your mind up- 
oa, if you, can sinile to yourself, and say 
taut you will be coment at home.— Well, i 
don't expect it of you yet. | dare say in 
was | n- a bitter thing to Beethoven to see 
hundre |s of pople im raptures with his 
mu-«ic, when he could not bear a note of it. 
And Huber——' 

‘ But did Beethoven get to-smile ? 

“*)f he did. he was happier than all the 


| casionally through life, it would cease t& 





fine music in the world could have made 
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‘| wonder—O ! | wonder if I ever shall 
feel so.’ 

‘We will pray to God that you may. 
Shall we ask Him now ? 

Hugh clasped his hands. His mother 
kneeled beside the bed, and, in a very few 
words, prayed that Hugh might be able to 
bear his misfortune well. and that his 
friends might give hiz such help and com- 
fort as God should approve. 

Hugh found himself subject to very 
painful feelings sometimes,—such as no 
one quite understood, and such as he fear- 
ed no one was able to pity as they deserv- 
ed. A surprise of this sort happened to 
him the evening before his father was to 
come to see him, and to fetch away his 
mother. 

it was the dark hour in the afternoon,— 
the hour when Mrs. Proctor and her chil- 
dren enjoyed every day a quiet talk, be- 
fore Mr. Shaw came to carry Hugh into 
his aunt's parlor to tea. Nothing could be 
merrier than Hugh had been ; and bis mo- 
ther and Agnes were chatting when they 
thought they heard a sob from the sofa. 
They spoke to Hugh, and found that he 
was indeed crying bitterly. 

* What is it, my dear ? said his mother. 
‘Agnes, have we said anything that could 
hurt him? 

‘ No, no,’ sobbed Hugh. 
presently." 

And presently he told them that he was 
so busily listening to what they said, that 
he forgot every thing else, when he felt as 
if something had got between two of his 
toes ; unconsciously he put his hand down, 
and his foot was not there! Nothing 
could be plainer than the feeling in hi- 
toes ; and then, when he put out his hand 
and found nothing, it was so terrible—it 
startled him so— 

It was a comfort to him find that his mo- 
ther knew all about this. She came and | 
kneeled beside his sofa, and told him tha: 
many persons who had lost a limb consid- 
ered this odd feeling the most painfu 
thing they had to bear for some time; bu: 
that, though the feeling would return oc- 


‘[ will tell you 





be painful. When he had become so used 
to do without his foot as to leave off want- 
ing or wishing for it, he would perhap- 
make a joke of the feeling, instead of be- 
ing disappointed. At least she knew tha: 
some people did so who had lost a limb. 

This did not comfort Hugh much, fo: 
every prospect had suddenly become dark- 
ened. He said he did not know how he 
should bear his misfortune ;—he was pret- 
ty sure he could not bear it. It seemed si 
long already since ithad happened! Anc 
when he thought of the long, long days. 
and months, and years, to the end of his 
life, and that he should never run an 
play, and never be like other people, an 
never able to do the cou»monest things with- 
out labor and trouble, he wished he wa- 
dead. He had rather have died. 

Agnes thought he must be miserabl: | 
indeed, if he could venture to say this & | 
his mother. She glanced at her mother: 
face ; but there was no displeasure there 
Mrs. Proctor said this feeling was ver 
natural. She had felt it herself, unde 
smaller misfortunes than Hugh's: but sh: 
had found that, though the prospect appear 
all strewn with troubles?they come singly 
and are not worth mindivg, afterall. Sh 
told Hugh that, when she was a little gir! 
very lazy,—fond of her bed—fond of be. 
book, and nut at all fond of washing ane 
dressing— ¢ 








‘Why, mother! you! exclaimed Hugh 

‘Yes; that was the sort of little girl i 
was. Well, I was in despair, one day, a 
the thought that | should have to wash 
and clean my teeth, and brush my hain 
and put on every daily article of dress, es 
ery morning as long asllived. There wa | 
wothing I disliked so much ; and yet it wa | 
the thing that must be done every day o | 





my whole life.’ 

* Did you tell anybody ? asked Hugh. 

‘No; Iwas ashamed to do that; but 
remember I cried. You see how it tur: 
out. 
everything by habit, so easily as not: 
think about it, wash and dress every mor 
ing, without ever being weary of it. W 
do not consider so much as once a yea 
what we are doing at dressing-time, thoug! 
at seven years old it is a very laboriou: 
and tiresome affair to get ready for break 
fast. 

‘It is the same about writing letters,’ ob 
served Agnes. ‘The first letter I eve: 
wrote was to aunt Shaw; and it took s: 
long, and was so tiresome, that, when | 
thought of all the exercises | should have 
to write for Miss Harold, and all the letter: 
that I must send to my relations when | 
grow up, I would have given everything |] 
had in the world not to have learned u 
write. O! how I pitied papa, when I saw 
sometimes the pile of letters that were ly- 
ing to go to the post !’ 

‘And how do you like corresponding 
with Phil now? 

Agnes owned, with blushes, that she stili 
dreaded the task for some days before, anu 
felt particularly gay when it was done. 
Her mother believed that, if infants could 
think and look forward, they would be far 
more terrified with the prospect of having 
to walk on their two legs all their lives, 
than lame people could be at having to 
learn the art in part over again. Grown 
people are apt to doubt whether they can 
learn a new language; though children 
make no difficulty about: the reason of 
which is, that grown people see at one 
view the whole labor, while children do 
not look beyond their daily task. Experi- 
ence, however, always brings relief. Ex- 
perience shows that every effort comes at 
its proper time, and that there is variety or 
rest in the intervals. People who have to 
wash and diess every morning have other 
things to do in the afterpart of the day; 
and, as the old fable tells us, the clock that 
has to tick, before it is worn out, so many 
millious of times as it perplexes the mina 
to think of, has exactly the same number 
of seconds to do it in; so that it never has 
more work on its hands than it can ge. 
through. So Hugh would find that he 
could move abont, on each s®parate occa- 
sion, as he wanted; and practice would, 
in time, enable him to do 1 without any 
more thought than it tow cost him to put 
all the boues of his hands in order, so as to 
carry his tea and bread and butter to his 
mouth. 

‘ But that is not all,—nor half what | 
mean,’ said Hugh. 

‘No, my dear; nor half what you wili 
have to make up your mind to bear. You 
will have a great deal to bear, Hugh. You 
re-olved to bear it all patiently, | remem- 
ber; but what is it that you dread the 
inost ?” 

‘QU! all manner of things, Ican neve 
do things like other people.’ 

‘Dome tuiugs. Xvu can never play 


| 
' 
| Henry threw his skates down beside bi 


| own in the State of New Hampshire t 
‘ive a 


cricket, as every Crofton boy would like to 
do. You can never dance at your sisters 
Christmas parties.’ 

‘Oh! mamma!’ cried Agnes, with tears 
in her eyes, and the thought in her mind 
that it was cruel to talk so. 

‘Go on!Go on!’ cried Hugh, brighten- 
ing. * You know what I feel, mother ; and 
you don’t keep telling me, as aunt Shaw 
does (and even Agnes sometimes), that it 
won't signify much, and that I shall not 
care, aud ail that; making out that it is 
no misfortune hardly, when I know what 
it is and they don’t.’ ; 

‘That is acommon way of trying to give 
comfort, and it is kindly meant,’ said Mrs. 
Proctor. ‘But those who have suffered 
much themselves know a better way. The 
best way is not to deny any of the trouble 
or the sorrow, aad not to press on the suf- 
ferer any comforts which he cannot now 





see and enjoy. If comforts arise, he will 
enjoy them as they come. ’ a 
* Now then, go on,’ said Hugh. + What) 


vlse ?’ 

‘ There will be litle chechs and mortifi- 
cations continually,—when you see boys 
leaping over thix, and climbing that, and 
playing at the other, while you must stand 
out and ean only look on. And some peo- 
ple will pity you in a way you don’t like: 
ind some .. ay even laugh at you.’ 

‘QO, mamma !’ exclaimed Agnes. 

‘| have seen and heard children in the 
street do it,’ replied Mrs. Proctor. * This 
is a thing almost below notice ; but I men- | 
tioned it while we were reckoning up our | 
roubles.’ 

* Well, what else ? said Hugh. 

‘ Seoner or later, you will bave to fol- 
‘low some way of life determined oy this 
accident, instead of one that you woulv 
nave liked better. But we need not think 
f this yet ,—not till you have become quite 
accustomed to your lameness.’ 

‘ Well, what else ?’ 

‘I must ask you now, I can think o! 
aothing more; and I hope there is no 
«uch else; for indeed I think here is quite 
enough for a boy,—or any oue else,—tu 
bear.’ 

‘1 will bear it, though,—you will see.’ 

* You will find greathelps. ‘These mis- 
fortunes, of themselves, strengthen one > 
mind. They have some advantages tov. 
You will be a better scholar for your lame- | 
ress, I have no doubt. You will read} 
vere books, and have a mind richer in 
choughis. You will be more beloved :— | 
not out of mere pity ; for people in general | 
will soon leave off pitying you, when one. 
you learn to be active again; but because 
you have kept faith with your schoolfel- 
ows, and shown that you can bear pain 
Yes, you will be more loved by us all ; anc 
you yourself will love God more for hav- 
ing given you something to bear for his 

-ake.’— Miss Martineau. 








WHAT GOOD WILL IT Do? 


‘What good will it do if 1 do join the Cole | 
Vater Army ? said Henry, when he founc 
very objection he could make was easily | 
inswered. | 

4 Wha: good will it do?’ replied Unel: | 
2dward, * sit down on the bank here, and . | 
vill tell you a story.’ 


cle, and listened while he related the fol | 
owing, about 


BLACK-EYED Joe. 


Two or three years ago I went into a 


temperance lecture. There were | 
nany persons in the village who drank in | 
toxicating liquors. Butmany came to hear | 
ne, and I yotrced just as I commencec | 
p aking, a litte bright-eyed boy just abou: 
your age, who came into the Hall, anc | 
at down near the door. He listened very | 
tentively ; and wien I spoke of the crue: } 
reatment of wives and children from in: | 
emperate men, I saw him mere than once | 


| ake his handkerchief and wipe away thc | 


| ears. Iltold them the pledge would pr-- | 
ent all this, and make men kind and| 


| 
Grown people, who have got to « | jeasant; and I told the children to sign i. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i they would prosper and be happy in the | 
iwo.ld. This little fellow was almost the 
, irst to put his name down; and when j\ 
isked the people who he was, they told me 
ie was called Black-eyed Joe. and that hi: | 
ather was one of the worst drunkards is. | 
own. 

It was his custom every morning to wet 
tle rum and -ugar with water, and pass i! 
round to every cne of the children, who} 
ovk a little, as well as their father anc | 
mother. He would drink again at J1| 
Yvlock at noon-time, at 4 o’clock and al | 
-upper. So that when evening came he | 
would always be intoxicated, cruel and re- 
vengeful—sometimes he would beat his 
wit’, sometimes his children, or shut then 
out of doors in the cold storms. It was 
this that made Jo-eph weep, when I told o: 
cruelty to children; and it was this that } 
induced him to sign the pledge. 

He went home from the meeting and de- | 
termined to keep his resolution. The next | 
morning as usual, the father took out the | 
orown jug, mixed the pitcher of poison, and 
uanded it to Joseph first. He shook his 
aead and declined taking it. 

* Drink, Joe!’ said his father. | 


a 





‘I do not wish for any agein sir,’ replied 
Joseph. 

His father looked at him sternly a mo- | 
ment, and then said roughly, 

* Did you go to that te:iperance meeting | 
Joe ¢ 

* Yes sir,’ he replied. 

‘ Did you sign the pledge ? 

* Yes sir.’ 

‘What did you do that for Joe?’ | 

‘ Because, father, sai | Joseph hesitating- | 
| ,‘if 1] am ever a man, 1 do not want to 
be as you are.’ 

His father blushed, turned pale, stood 
confused a moment, and then opened the | 
door anu dashed the jug and pitcher to piec- 
es saying, 

‘You shall have a father that you won’t 
be ashamed to be like.’ 

From that hour he has never taken any 
thing that can intoxicate; and is happy | 
himself, and renders his family happy 4 
sides ; and | will venture to say tuat Juseph 
will have an answer ready foruny one wno 
isks him, ‘ what good will it do to sign the 
pledge ? 

‘Uncle Edward you may put my name} 
down,’ said Henry,‘ and 1 thank you for 
ielling me that story.’ 

So saying he put on his skates, and went 
off upon the ice, with a swift motion, to tell 
ihe story of Brack-eyed Jue to his compan 

ons.—Co!ld Water Army. 
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} 
| 
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FAMILIES OF LITERARY MEN. 


The Quarterly Review, in discussing an 
objection to the Copyright Bill of Mr Ser- 
feant Talfourd, which was taken by Sir 
Edward Sugden, gives some very curious 


particulars about the progeny of literary’ 
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ble to the learuer, are passed through in «a much wore 
pleasant waaner (at least) than by the common 
mettle, 
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men. ‘We are not,’ says the writer, ‘ go- 
ing to speculate about the causes of the 
fact—but a fact it is—that men, distinguish- 
ed for extraordinary power of any sort, very 
rarely leave more than a very brief line of 
progeny behind them. en of genius 
have scarcely ever done so. Men of imag- 
inative geniiis, we might sry, almost never. 
With the one exception of the noble Sur- 
rey, we can.iot, al this me-nent, point out a 
representative in the male line, even so far 
down as in the third gevecation of any Eng- 
lish poet, and we believe the case is the 
same in France. The blood of beings of 
that order can seldom be traced far down 
even in the female live. With the excep- 
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The Sunday School Prayer Book, By Rev. I. 


oe. 


; The Ministry ef Christ, wi ione. 

tions of Surrey, and Spencer, we are notlt. oP ego of Christ, with questions. By Rev | 
aware of any great English author of at Be First Book of Sanday Schouls, By Rev. A. 
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is no other real English poet prior to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, anl we 
believe no great author of any sort—ex- 
cept Clarendon and Shaftesbury —of whose 
blood we have any inheritance amongst us. 
Chaucer's only xon died childless. Shaks- 
peare’s line expired in his daughter's only 
daughter. None of the other dramatists of 
that age lef. any pregeny—nor Rateish, 
nor Bacon, nor Cowley, nor Butler. ‘The 
grand-daughter of Milton was the jast of 
ais blood. Newton, Locke, Pope, Swift, 
Arbuthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, Gray, 
Walpole, Cavendish—and we might great- 
ly extend the list—never married. Nei- 
irer Bolingbroke, nor Addison, nor War- 
burton, nor Johnson, nor Burke, transmit- 
ted their bloo]. Mr. Renouard’s last argu- 
ment against a perpetuity in literary prop- 
erty is, that it would be founding another 
noblesse. Neither jealous aristocracy, nor 
envious Jacobinism need be under much 
alarin. When a human race has produced 
its ‘bright consummate flower’ in this kind, 
it seems commonly to be near its end.’ 

Poor Goldsmith might have been men 
tioned in the above list. The theory is il- 
lustrated in our own day. The two great- 
est names in science and in |iterature, o! 
time, were Davy, and Sir Walter 
Scott. The first died childless. Sr Wal- 
ter left four children, of whom three are 
dead. only one of them. (Mrs Lockhart) 
leaving issue, and the fourth, (his eldes 
son) though living, and long married, has 
no issue. These are curious facts. 
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T COST !—THEO. H. BELL, 155 Wash ing- 
tow street, opposite the Old South Chach, will 
sell his large stock of Gents Water Proof Cork sole 
and thick Boots, at prime cost. Also, Ladies, Misses, 
Boys and Childrens Bouts and Shues, at seduce! pri 
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R. FISHER’S LECTURE—The Obstacles an 
. the Encouragements to Missionary Effort in the 
Auciemnt and Modero Church. A Lecture delivered | 
gh Boston Young Men’s Society for the Diffu 
sion of Missionary Knowledge. by Samu . Fis 
uf West Bloomfield, New y atts 4 sit a mae 
Chriat Cracifiel—a Sermon, preached at the Instal- 
lation ofhis son, in Wayland, Mass. Dec. 29, 1°41. 
by Rev. Wim. Allen, D. D. Published by request of 
the Soc iety—published thie day hy 
TAPPAN & DENNET, 
114 Wavhington st 
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YRES’ ILLUSTRATIONS OF ST. PAUL 
An Iustration of the Epistles of St. Paul in- 
clading, an eotirely new translation bw Charles Evre, 
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& CO. 134 Washington Street. fel, 12 
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VN TUESDAY, March 1-1, will be pebli-hed the 
Mouthly Mise ellans of Religion and Letiers, ed- 
vid hy Rev. Baca S. Ganvett—Coments. 

Pie Vision of Ezehielexphiined and applied; the 
Doctrine of Accountabilinn; Riehes, a Sermon. b 
Rev, Ceo. Po Simmons; Dewes’s Diseom-es on Hu 
oan Life; To my Wife, on ber fitieth birth day: 
Sayings aud Doings at Home, from lerters to anab 
vent daughter; Luts Christian Pealter;; Netiecs o 
Books; Intelligence. &e. &e. Pol liched meathh b 
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POWER OF THE VOICE OVEK CHILDREN. 


It is usual to attempt the management o! 
children either by corporeal punishment, o 
by rewards addiesscd to the senses, or by 
words alone. There is one other means oi} 
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human voice. A blow may be inflicted o: 
a child accompanied by words su uttered 
as to counteract entirely it intended effect 
Or, the purent may use language in the 
correction of the child, not objectionable i: 
itself, yet spoken in a tone which more 
than defeats its influence. 

We are by no means aware of the pow- 
er of voice in swaying the teelings of the 
soul. The anecdote of a good lady in re 
gard to her minister's sermons, is to. the 
point. She heard a discourse from hin 
which pleased her exceedingly. She ex 
pressed toa friend the hope that he wouk 
preach it agai. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said her friend in reply, * he 
may print it.’ ‘Ah,’ said she, *he couk 
not print in - holy re There wt oti J. MUNROE § CO 
tone in the pulpit, which, false as is the |" 7O"" he ie ’ 
taste from hich it proceeds, does indees si aoe ene 
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view Je Professor of Conticism and Sacred Autiquitie- 
iw Academy of Geneva, with Notes aod references by 
# Sunday School Reacher, LD vel. 12 mo. « few eopir~ 
being balance of the edition. tur sule ly J. MUNROE i 
§ CO. 134 Warhiagten #t teh 26 
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ALFREY’S HARMONY OF THE GOSPEL‘ 
—A Harmon of the Gospels on the plan proposes | 
j hy Lave Carpenter,L. L. Dy DT vol 8ve—a few ropie- 
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Gardening ; adapted to North America, with a view 
to the improvement of Country Residences—by A. J. 


sivlogical Principles. By John Lindley. Pirst American | 





NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
ISTORY of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles. By Dr, 
Augustus Neander, Professor of "Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, translated wader the author's sanction 


from the third edition of the original German, by J. E, 
Ry land, ’ 


EW BOOKS.—Tappan’s new Volumes of Poems, 
This day published and for sale by TICKNOR, 


Hurd on Binking.—A National Bank or no Bank. 


The mulersigned has often had occasion to consult 
Neander’s History of the Primuive Church, and iv 
somewhat familiar with the contents and character of 
the book. Like mont of Neander’s productions, it ex- 
hibits evidence of much study and reflection. The 
facts stated are such as can for the most part be depend- 
ed on ; the spirit of the work is gemle and kind. Ih 
cannot be reasonably doubted that the author felt a deep 
; : interest in his subject, nor that the tendency of the 
ECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMIS- | work in the saith evangelical. With some of hig 
TRY AND GEOLOGY.-:-vead before the Dur opinions in respect to the au‘horship of a part of the 
New Testament books, I cannot agree ; nov am i per- 
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Professor of Chemistry, and Geology, inthe Universi- | eriticisin will «ell compare with his knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history and Uusages. Still, the bork is 
replete with important information, and may be read 
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AXTON & PEIRCE, Publishers, No. 1331-9 
Wa-hington street, have lately issued the follow ing 
orders for which, are respectfully solicited. 

American Antiquities and researches into the origin 
amd history of the Red Race, by Alex. W. Bradfuid, 
1 wel. By > 

The -abern Harp; consisting of original Sacred 
and Mond songs, adapted to the mort popular melo. 
liex, fur the Piano Forte and Guitar, by Mrs. Mary 
5S. B. Dana, Author of ‘Southern Harp,’ &c. ; 

The Benevoleat Merchant, or the Dealings of God 
iin Providence aud Grace, 1 vol. 18m0, 

Virginia, or, the Lost and Found. A Tale, by the 
Author of * Constance, of the Merchants Daughrer,’ 1 
vol. 18ime. 

The Discontented Robins, and other Storer, for the 
Young, by the kue Miss Mary Anna Fox: to whieh 
ws added The Canary Biro; translated from the Ger. 
man of Schindt, by Samuel Prescott Dole, 1 vol. 


edition, with notes, Gc. by Dr. A. Gray and A. J. 
Downing, Esq. With numerous iflustrations on wood 
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Mason’ Farrier—A new and improved edition, 
Constantly on hand, and for sale by TAPPAN & 
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“SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


FINHE subscriber, Principal of the Hopkins School, 
Ca abridge, willrecense Boys inte his fandy ana 

pay the woxt carefal attention to their Moral, Physi 
cal aod Lueflectoal Btucatign. The course of instruc 
tion in the school embraces all branches necessary, as 
a preparation for entering college, or to fit them for 
commercial pureuita, 

Reference may be made to any of the gentlemen of 
the Universin. 

Terms—$£175 per annum—payable quarterly iv | {8 mo. 
advance. “Phe year is divided into four terms of | The Parted Family, and other Poems, an Offering 
eleven weeks each, Pupils from a distavee can, if | to the afflicted, and a tribute of love to ttre friends 





they choose, remain ducing the Fall, Winter and | hy Mary 3. B. Dana, anthor of *The Northern Harp? 
Spring vacations, without any additunal expense. ‘Southern Harp,’ &e. 1 vol. 12 wiv. clo. jis 


“EDMUND B. WHITMAN. 


Cambridge, Feb. 26. uf fb 26 | 


OWTIDS USATAU.—Isaish, a new translation; | 
with a preliamary dissertation and nutes critical 
and explinatery, by Robert Lowth, D. D , 2vols 8y0. 
Lenden—for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 
fel 26 134 Washington st 








{ 











R. MOTT’S TBAVFLS IN EUROPE AND | 
THE EAST —Ewmbracing oh-ervations mace in 

the years 1834, °26. °37, °83, °39. ’40 and ’41, In 

Valentine Mon, M. DL, Pie-ident of the Medical 

Faevlty of the U nversity of New York, and Professor 

of Surgery. &e. 8vo. 

Schuwecker’s Mental Philasophy—Elements of a new 
system of Mental Philosophy, on the hasi< of conscious 
ness and common sense, designed for Colleges and 
Academies, Ivel, 12ms. Boy’s Works, cheap edition, 
9vols—received aud for sale by 

TAPPAN & DENNET, 
26 114 Washington st 


LICE BRADFORD OR EXPERIMENTAL 
RELIGION—-econd edition. 


(From the Christian Pioneer, London.) 


* Te call this a good littl book for children, would 
be to use a word far too emall, and quite inadequate to 
express its real character. For small thongh it be, 
yet with -afficient fulness, with great plainness, amd 
much feeling and torce, it treats of rubjects whieh m 
importance aud interest, sield te mene in whieh the 
human mind can be engaged. Some dozen of larger 
works might be mentioned, which although devoted 
mort eepeciitl to the elucidation of ** religious expe- 
rieuce,”? ** vital godliness,” fear and love,’’ ** the new 
birth or regeneration,” “the eternal and? spiritual 
state of man,” and obtaining peace with God through 
Jesus Christ, would not repay the patient, laborious 
reader, with that clear and satistactory view of thosy 
momentious topics, which is given in “ Alice Brad 
ford?” Chillren may onderstand it, and men may de- 
rive from it instruction and profit. Published and fin 


Ss. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Trewont Row. 





sale ly 


feb 19 





far ey oy STANDARD WORKS.—For sale 
ty TAPVPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington «t., 
living’ works, 2vels 8.0; Banerett’s U.S., 3vols 8 
so; Ferdinand aad [sshetla, 3vols: Robertson’s Amet 

tea; Robert-on’s Charles Sth; John Jay’s life and 
wittiogs, 2vols 810; American State Payers, 12vels; 
Mrs Warren’s History of the Revelotion; Eucyelopa- 


OHNSTON’S AGRICULTUPAL CHEMIS- 
TRY—Lectures on Agricuitural Chemistry and 


fieology—"The profit of the earth ie for all; the king 
himself is xerved by the fiell.’—By James FW. 
Johuston, M A.. F. R ; 8. L. & F. Fellow al the 


teological Society, ete., aud Professor of Chemistry 


and Mineralogy in the University of Durham, Eng- 
land—lLsol. 12 


thes, 

Agricultaral Works, a good variety. 

KReerived this morning—for sale by TAPPAN & 
DENNET., 114 Wa-hington st. mid 





Wie CROSBY & CO, No. TIS Warhing- 
tovst., publishe | and hove for sale the feliow- 
mg. among many other valuable works. ‘Traditions 
f Palestine or Times of tie. Saviour By Harriet 
Martinead—se printed from the Lenses editifu. 
Sabbath Recreations, or S leet Portry of a Reli- 
gions kind. By Ewily- Saylor. Edited by Rey. 
John Prerpont. , 
Wyarqu’s Mission. By a Lady, with an Latroduc- 
duction, by a Clergyman of this erty. 
The Youog Mamwen. By Rev. A. Bo Massey. 
Mana Seul. or the Laiward andl the expecmmental 
Evidences of Christianity By Rev. A. B. Massey. 
Mes. Folloa’s Poems. Poems by the author of 
* Married Life.’ §&e. &e. 
The Suuday School Present, from the Portfolie of 
an ex Superimendant, &e &e &c. 





NGLISH BOOKS per Brittania—this day re- 

ceived by JAMES MUNROE & CO—Memvirs 
ot the life of Rev Laut Carpenter, LoL. D, wiiltre- 
lections from his correspon. ence, edited by bis Sen, 
Russell Lant Carpenter, 8vo—Festus, a Poem, f vol, 
Svo—Daille on tue right axe of the Fathers, 12u.— 
Paracelsus, by Robert: Bowrieg, 12m0—Re-earches 
inte the Physical History of Mankind, by James C. 
Prichard, 8vola, Svo—Thomsen’s Conspectus of the 
Phrmacopacias—Chiistian Teacher for Janwany— 
Christian Reformer for Jannary—Pictorial English 


{5 





Lyeoumses ON HUMAN LIFE, bys Rew Or- 
F ville Dewey —Contents—1, on the Moral Sy- 
utficance of Life—2, that every thing in life ix moral; 
3, Life consulered as an argument in faith wud sia; 
4, Lite is what we make u—5, on ineqnality in the 
jot of life—6, on the Misure of liie—7, on the School 
of life —8, on the salue of life; 9, Liles’ consolation in 
view of death; 10, the problew of life resolved in the 
hfe of Christ; 11, on the shortness of fife; 12, retlee- 
tiuns at the clore of the day; 13, religron considered 


work wonders. So is there a tone in ow 
intercourse with children which may be 
among the most efficient aids in their righ 


education, 
Let any one endeaver io recall the im- 


age of a fond mother long since at rest in 





heaven. Her sweet smile and ever clea 
countenance are brought vividly to recol- 
lection. So also is her voice; and blesse: 
is that parent who is endowed with a plea 
sing utterance. What is it which lulls the 
infautto repose? [tis no array of mere 
words. ‘There is no charm to the untaugh 
one in letters, syllables, and sentences. 1 
is the sound which strikes its little ear, tha 
soothes and composes it to sleep. A few 
no.es, however unskilfully arranged, if ut 
tered in a soft tone. are found to possess » 
magic influence. Think we that this in- 
fluence is confined to the cradle? No, it i- 
diffused over every age, and ceases no! 
while the child remains under the parental 
too’. Is the boy growing rude in manner 
and boisterous in speech? | know of no 
instrument so sure to contr.! these ten 
dencies as the gentle tones of a mother. 
She who syeiks to her son harshly, doe- 
but give to his conduct the sanction of het 
own example. She pours oil on the al- 
ready raging flame. 

In the pressure of duty, we are liable te 
utter ourselves hastily to our children. 
Perhaps a threat is expressed in a loud and 
irritating tone. Instead of allaying the pas- 
sions of the child. it serves directly to in- 
crease them. Every fretful expression 
awakens in him the same spirit which pro- 
duced it. So does a pleasant voice call up 
agreeable feeling. Whatever disposition 
therefore, we would encourage in a child 
the same we should manifest in the tone 
with which we address hin. 

There is nothing more desirable in a 
daugh‘er than intelligence joined to a gen- 
tle spirit. The mind is fashioned and fur- 
nished, in the main, at school. But the 
character of the affections is derived chiefly 
from home. How ine timable is the coi fi 
dence of that mother in producing kind 
feelings in the bosoms of her children, who 
never permits herself to speak to them with 
a loud voice, and in harsh, unkind tones. 

I have heard of a father, who when his 
children became engaged in a dispute, would 
at once require them to unite in a sony. 
The blending of their voices in harmony 
was soon found to subdue their angry and 
contentious feelings. There is a native, 
Spontaneous, unsought music. It consists 
in the tones whieh issue from her who is 
overflowing with Christian love.— While. 
then, I would advise the mother to the cul- 
ture of a pleasant voice, and warn her of 
the evils of addressing her children harsh- 
ly, | would still more earnestly counsel her 
io discipline her heart. Ontofakind heart 
come naturally, kind tones. She who 
would train up her family in the sweet spir- 
it of Christ, can sneceed best and most en- 
duringly of all, by cherishing such senti- 
ments as shall seek their own unbidden ex- 
pression in gentle, yet all-powerful tones. 











b bei omg REGISTER FOR 1842. JAMES 
LORING, 132 Washington #. has just published 
the Massach sett» Register for 1842, Containing the 
Bankrupr Law, the New Parnffot U.8. withthe Tariff 
Law of 1841, the State Legislatave. the 27th Congress, 
the Army and Nawy Officers, Consuls, Militia Officers, 
City Officers of Boston, Salem & Lowell, Ministers, 
Colleges, Charitable Societies, Bauks & Insureance 
Companies, Post Masters, Justices, Lawyers, Censun 
of U.S. and of T iwas in Mass. aod a list of Members 
of the Mass. Medical Sveiety, &c. &c. 


URR’S GEOLOGY .—The Elements of Practicat | 
Geology, ae applicable to Miniog, Engineering 
Architectme, &e. with notices of the mines and mim | 
ere! productions of Great Britain, illustrated by plates | 
and wood cots, being » second edition, greatly improv | 
edand enlerged, of the Introduction to the study ot | 
Geology 5 by Preserickh Burr. The Shaksperian Die | 
Homers. forming a general index to all the popular ex | 
pterstons and most striking passages in the works of | 
Shakepewre. ‘ | 
LARDNER’S ELECTRICITY —A Maonal ot | 
Ebctoteny Mogaetem, and Meworslogy 5 by Dyony- 
-0 Landeer, FL R S , &e. ‘ 
Fen ealeby W.D TICKNOR, Agent, corner of | 
Washington aud School ets. feb 18 | 


B te DIVERSIONS OF PURLFY—Py Jab: 
Horne Tocke. with noemerour additions. te whiel } 
sannexed his letter te Jelo Dinning, F *q.. 1 new 
dition. For sale by TICKNOR, Agent, cores 0° | 
Washington snd School streets. m2 





Wy ARE ON TiE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER | 
—New ant inproved edition, on the formatior. | 
ofta: Cacistimn churacter, addressed to those whe | 
we seeking to leat a religious hfe, by Heary Ware | 
Jy. D.D. tweltth edition, beautifully bound in eloth | 
and stanped—thia day published by } 
! 

' 


mld J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington +t 


ATEW BOOK OF TRAVELS .—Travels in Europ: | 
LN and the East, embracing a Tour through Great | 
Britian, Ireland, Belguue:, Holland, Prussia, Saxe. | 
Austiia, Bavaria, Switzestond, Lowharey, Tuscany. 
the Papal States, Mala, the Peta s ct the Archipel } 
age Greece. Egupt, Arie Minor, Turkey, and Hangars | 
in the yewrs 183400 1841. by Valentine Ment, MD | 
Presi entot the Medicat Faeuliy of the University «| 
New York, and Professor of Sagery, &e. &e. 
PSYCHOLOGY, or Elements ofa New System ot | 
Mental Philosophs, on the basis of conser asness and | 
common sense, designed for Colleges and Acaden.ics 5 | 
by S.S. Schmocker, D. D Just reeteved and for sale | 
by TICK NOR, Agent, corner of Washington and 
School streets. 


{ 





| eftdiptrs == WORKS, now publishing in Numbers. 
ty SAXION & PEIRCE, 133 12 Washington | 
at., @ Dictionary of Arte, Manufactnes and Mines, bs 
Anew Ure, Mo D,F. BLS., &e., iMestrated with 
1241 rogravings; from the seeond Londow edition, to | 
be issven in 22 sew monthly numbers, at 25 cen 
exch, or the whole, if pam in advance, for five collars 
Sent te any part of New England, ts avail, as the; | 
come from the press—orders (j ort paid) addressed te | 
the publishers, remeting the cash, receive imediate | 
attention No. 1 now ready for celivery. | 
he complete works of Charles Dickens, (Boz) | 
containing the Pickwick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Oliver Twist, Sketches of Every Day Life, the Cori 
osity Shop, with wood cuts, and Barnaby Rudge, with 
wood cuts; embellished with a Powtran of the Author 
‘lone on steel, and several illustrations engraved by 
Yeage:—yubliched in twenty weekly numbers, atthe) 
sinall coat of twenty-five cente each, or the whole for 
$5,00. A remittance of $5 per mail, or otherwise, 
(post paid) will seeure the wio'e, ats they come from 
the press—five numbers now realy for delivery. 
Eneyelopedia Ameticana—a new edition —a_ popu- 
lar dictionarys,of Art-, Sciences, Litevature, History. 
Potitics wand Biogray hy, including « copious collection 
of original articles in American Biography, edited by 
Francis Leiber, aveisied by E. Nigglesworth and T. 
G. Bradford—to be issued in: eighty weekly numbers 
at 25 cents each, or the whole for ¢20—five numbers 
now ready. feb 19 





sONFORMITY,—A New Volume. By Charloite 
Elizabeth. 

Chapters on Charch Yards.—by Caroline Southey ; 
authoress of Sulitary ciours, Fc. Fc. L2ne ; this day 
published. | 

War and Peace, by Win, Jay.—the evils of the first 
—also a plan for preserseing the last, by Wa. Jay. 
12a, just published. 

WD’ Aubigne’s Reformation. vol 3 recieved and for 
sale, by TAPPAN & DENNET. march 5 





OUNG’S CHRONICLES of the Pilgrim Fathers, 

of the Cotopy of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625, 
were first collected from original records and contem- 
poraneous printed decoments, and illustrated with 
notes, by Alexander Young. 1 vel. 8y0., illustrated 
with eight engravings, A few copies being balance of 
the edition, for sale by J. MUNROE & CO.. 134 
Washington st. feb 12 





UNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME—R, Victor 
Hugo: witha sketch of the life aud writings of 
the Author, by Fre-trieck Shoberl, in 2 vola. For sale 








iy TICKNOR, Agent, curaer of Washington anu 
School streets. m 19 


match 5 VV. 
| ke Viilhaa Sraxspeire, with De, 


edia Awericana, L3vols; Madivon’s Papers, 3vols; 
Sparks’ Washingtoo; British Poets; D'Aubigne’s 
History; Lord Bacen’= works; Cathin’s ladians; Bar 

nets Hi-tery of Our Tine-; Burnet’s History of Refor- 
mation; Waher Seou’s works; Harper’s Library, 144 
vols; Rolioson’s Travels; Adam's Roman Antiqut 

ties; Authow’s Clissieat Dictionary; Addung’s Mub- 
rivates, Bvole; Sir Walter Raleigh’s works; Dean 
Swilt?’s works; Caves Lives of the Apostles; Dr Chal- 
wer’s works; Mehill’s Sermons, 2,els; Campbell's 
British Poeis; Melivane’s Sermons; Bishop Berkiev's 
whole works; Barrow’s whele works; Hartley’s Ob- 
servations on Man; Turnes’s Companion to Genesis ; 
Robert Hall's works; Edwaid’s works; Appleton’s 
works; Magee on the Atonement; Watson’s Body of 
Divinity ; Leighton’s work-; Bishop Heber’s life and 


as the great sentiment of lite; 14, on the religion of 
life; 15, 16, 17, on the identity of religion with good: 
ness and Weth a good life; 18, on the call of humanity 
and the auswer to it. Fresh supply just received and 
for sale by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 

15 133 1 2 Washington st. 





, HRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR MARCH—Con- 
u temts—Piitusopuy of Fiction; D’Aubigne on the 
Reformativa; the Vemptation ia the Wilderness; Uc- 
casionsl Sermons; the Staseuts Lite of Gerwany; 
Ware’s loqguiry; Memoirs of Py Cacpeuter; Thoughts 
on Mowal and Spwiteal Colure, by Waterston; tlie 
New Hampshire Book ; Memoir of Elder Abner Jone; 
Dr Packwaa’s Otferimg of Sympathy; Dewey's Vie 





A wew sotume of the Ex mint 

comuraces wih tue preseat wamber. Tt is paliiste! 

ence in two months at four dollars per annuu—sub- 

Pcs == scriptions recenved by the publishers. 

ETTERS ON UNITARI ANISM, in ceply to 12 J MUNKVUE & CU, 134 Washington +t 

Leiters, by Ree, Panes Best, intended to con- aoaeeee Bie Fowtieg 

tute a pamphlet, by De Chasning, eutitled **Otyec - . 

tions te U atariaa Chi istianity consideved,”” by Hen- Y Spey tae ~ = re frat Phage 1 be 

-_ ? re . . Mo! e ‘ - . 

ry Hunt l " + he ‘ Lerpertoe—foor enle wt 2 tv the United States. By Wallaw E. Channing; + 
m26 MUNROE § CO, 134 Washington st | jew cuptes for saleby J. MONROE & CO. 134 Wael 


ingtun sleet. m 12 


| journal; Bishop 5 seed whele works; Blooufield’~ | courses ov tlasan Life; the utject of the Misisty by 


usephus, Pictorial edition; Good- | Ephrain Peanody. 


fel, 19 


Greek Testamem ; 
rich’s Pictorial Geology. 








| AKLEE’S VERSION of the Minor Prophets— 


amexplanatery version of the Minor. Prophets,  - PARPERLE—Ov Beauties of Flora, by 
highly Mrsned drawings, by James Andrews, | 


with the text, by Rew. Edward Barlee, l2ae, Lou 

dun—for sale by J. MUNROE & UO, 134 Wasting 

ton st, m26 
j | 


OMN MILTON—The Prose Works of Joha Mil MPORTANT WORK —Now wi the couse of pol 
‘2 ton, with an iatreductory review, by Robert | UGCA, 4 Dictionary of Acts, Manulactues, wl 
Pietehe:—for sale by PLCKNOR, corner of Wash. | Menes, comuining a clear exporition of their pric! 
tugton and Schoul sts. mZz6 ples and practice—by Andrew Ure, M. D., F. I. 5. 
sear Se.  Lilustrated with 1241 Begravings. 
r i The tullowing are the important objects hich he 
\ ADAME DE SEVIGNE and her Comempora- | lewraed author eneeavurs to accemplist. 
i Nhat, te 2vois—yust pavlished adl fot sale by | Lat. To sosteact the Mameactmer and Trade sw 
PLSAN J, coraer ot Wasiingtoa and School sts. 


mié6 


with Poetreal lustiations. For sale by TALLANG 
DENNET, 114 Wachigton et. wm 12. 














renver them, iu reality, the masters of theit besine! 
jam ty emancipate them from a stare of bene age i 
stich as ure too Commonty governed by blind pre juice 
ie ~ P | aed it Victotis romiine. 
EOS WS SE ; 2d, To afford Merchants, Brokers, Diy-aler 
Droggiets, and Officers of the Revenue, chintact sit? 
descriptions of the commodities which pase thiotgh 
them lames. 
; Ta 3i, Hy exhibiting some of the finest developen onl 
SLM e AMNS’S, 26 Tremont Row. jf Cnsartinry aod Piiyases to Lay open wn emelil 

practicai school to Staseuts of these kindred ciel 

ves, : j 
4ih, To teach capitalists who may be Cesirous 4 
| placing their funos te some productive branch ol i 
suatry, to select, jadidtousty, amoung plausible cli 
ante. 

5th, To enable gentlemen of the Law to  beco 
weil acquainted with the mature of those patenc ech 
which ave so apt to give rire to leigat on, 

Gh, To present to Legislators such a clear expe" 


| ton of the staple manufactures, ax miay disruace the? 
‘ ti 





iLIS EE OLTLON of the complete works ot 


fee, atha arma oftas aatior by the Rev. Was. 
Liensss, bvol, Seo, wita a portrait trom the Chandos 
procure, aed tty oecnafal tlustrations Also, Book 
tat Coets; Carcieor io Beattie—tor sale at 


mld 





I ATE MEDICAL BOOKS.—For sale by TICK. | 
4 NOR, Agent, commer of Washington and Schou 
siieete, a complete assurtineut of all the most p pula 
Meuieal Works, now im use, among which are Rawe- 
botham’s Py inciples and Practice of Obstetric Medivas 
and Surgery, in reference to the process of partaritior | 
—1-t American edition, revised; Dunglison’s practice 
of Medicine, or a treatise oy special Pathology and 
Therapeutics; the Anatamist’s Vade ag a Syetem 
of tle atony, b . Erasinus Wilson ; Jahr’ | | " 
Ho prardinesie= 1." trp vols ; Quaim’s Anatinty | from enacting taws which obstruct industry, oF ce 


— oue Lb hoof 5 
iflustrated edition; Suvart on the Diseases of Children, " wren ot Puta the impny of many eng wf, 
&e. fel, 19 ud lastly, to the general reader, tient, chiefly, 


Intellectual Cultivation, Views of many of the noble! 

achtwevements of Seience, iv effecting there gee 

transformation of matier to whith Great Brite é 

the Unined Statesowe their paramount welth, 

and power, among the nations of the earth. 
Te $ PEIRCE, 133 1-2 Washington * 
m 








N PRESS.—PICTORJAL NATURAL HISTO. 
RY. Pretoria Nator Uistory illustrated with 
fur hundered engravings’ 8. G. Goodrich. Tn press 
and will shortly be published by JI. MUNROE & CO 
134 Washington street. tb19 


— «4 


VALUABLE WORKS tow publishing i rs 
ber>—The complite morke of Chiatler ye 
containing the Pickwick Papers, Niche las Nickle . 

liver Twist, Sketches of Exery Day Life, the “ 
osity Shop, with wood cuts, and Barnaby Rudges * 
wood cuts, in twenty weekly numbers. Rel 

Cooper's Sea Tales—ewinacing the Pilot, the ‘a 
Rover, the Water Watch, Homeward Bovne, ner 
oe story, the Two Admirals, in twenty weehly 
vers. 

History of the Emperor Napolean, with five hue 
illustrations, Subscriptions received, anil single ® 
bers for sale by SAKTON & PEIRCE, | 

12 A 18312 Washingto 


_— |) 





\ EBSTER’S DICTIONARY—Octavo, 1 vol, 
new edition, with an index, containing all the 
new words in the new two volume edition, 
Webster’s Iinproved Grammar of the English Lan. 
guage; Webster’s new American Dictionary—full sup- 
ply received, and for sale by 


{19 TAPPAN § DENNET, 114 Washington st 





TEW TRACT.NO, 136 FOR MARCH.—Sympa- 
thy in Congregations, by Rev. Frederick A For- 
ley, being Tract 196 of the A. U. A. ‘This dav pub- 
lichea by J. MUNROE & CO. 134 Waching.on sts 
um 26 








ALUABLE INFORMATION FOR FAKMER’S ee een, 
4 qe Ca , te 824 Muck Manual by Dr. C H Rl S'1 LA N R EG | S1 ER. 
- L. Dana, of Lowell. Being a valuable treatire : cals eaunsh 
Sods and Manmnes, their Cheaical Aation oe. be. apr coat" mE aaa o. i. 
for sale by J. MUNROE & UO. 134 Washington st. BY DA : m 
m 26 At19 Water Street, Boston. m 
wae 
Treus.— Three Dollars, payable in six mo 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advances 
To erro or companies whe pay 1 advance 
i s, sixth copy will be sent gratis. ist eg 
whee cchorsiea ion discontinued, except at the disere! 


isher, until all arrearager are pose, 
4 oe eae well as letters of busines 





p B percetdion DISCOURSES, in 4 volumes—Dis- 
cowses an vacious subjects, 34 editiun; Moral 
Views of Society, Comnerce aol Polinies, in twelve 
‘iscoursea, 2 elition; Discourses’ and Disenssidns, 
mexplination and defence of Unitarianiam; Dis- 





course: Human Life—tresh ie di Ali-comudatontiona, 9° 
enived by. a MURRDE a co ty ating to the Christian Register, should be 
wid 184 Washington st | Davin REED, Boston. 


| van tthe prine. ples oft their PErpeciihe Proterses, a lB 


suaded that hia acquaintance with sacred literature and - 


Grammar—Pictorial History of England, Ssuls. So, 
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